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THE PRIDE OF PRAYER. 


“What are we that our prayers should 
change the courses of the,suns?’’ 
Was it in pride, O sons of light, 
So swift, so swift to out-soar your 
sires, 
Was it in pride they knelt last night 
Beside their trembling altar-fires? 
Was it in pride they dared to dream 
Their prayers might sway the cosmic 
scheme? 


Last night I saw a little child 
Kneeling beside her snow-white bed: 
Dark though my soul be and defiled, 
The halo round her still bent head 
Hushed me to worship, and my heart 
Burst all your narrow bonds apart. 


Doubt not that you had bound it fast! 
My boyhood died in that embrace! 
Over my soul your legions passed 
And hurled it, bleeding, to its place! 
I, too, have fought with wolves! I too, 
Stand by this child and answer you. 


Your lowliness of heart we see: 

You blazon it for all to mark! 
And even this new humility, 

So swift to quench the vital spark, 
So swift to mock our mortal strife, 
Poisons the very fount of life. 


Was it in pride that child-like eyes 
Grew wide with heaven where ours 
grow blind? 
They never thought those 
skies 
Bound by 
mind! 
Time—Space—they knew 
they were, 
But knew a 
prayer. 


complex 


the laws of their own 


not what 


God might grant their 


The simple heart, the child-like soul, 

Adoring boundless depths of Power, 
Found in each part the incarnate 

Whole. 

The Eternal Now in every hour, 
And, at each bed-side Bethlehem, 
There Thou wast, in the midst of 

them. 


They found the circle of Thy love 
Boundless, its centre in every place, 
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With equal depths, below, above, 
Angel and flower and child’s young 
face; 
Each, in its dark or bright abode, 
The centre of all the skies of God. 


And if they knew not all they knew; 
Yet was Thy heaven of such as these! 
And their most ignorant dreams more 
true 
Than our slight foot-rule sophistries 
Whose vacant pride still dares to say 
Thy little children vainly pray. 


O, not in pride those faltering cries 
Went up from simpler lips of old,— 
Abba, from Thy eternal. skies, 
Once more, a little child behold! 
O, grant my prayer, roll back Thy sun, 
And—even in this—Thy will be done. 


Father, to whom the ephemeral scope 
Of all our laws is subject still, 
Who canst enfold our finite hope 
And make it one with Thine own 
will, 
Out of Thine infinite might, O hear, 
7rant, as last night, Thy children’s 
prayer. 


They dreamed that Thou couldst hear 
them pray, 
And from Thine unspent 
draw— 
If lesser laws withheld the day— 
Full morning by a mightier law! 
This they believed, in joy and grief, 
Help Thou, help Thou, our unbelief. 
Alfred Noyes. 


Orient 


Blackwood's Magazine. 


AT NIGHT. 
Home, home from the horizon far and 
clear, 
Hither the soft wings sweep; 
Flocks of the memories of the day 
draw near 
The dovecote doors of sleep. 


Oh, which are they that come through 
sweetest light 
Of all these homing birds? 
Which with the straightest 
swiftest flight? 
Your words to me, your words! 
Alice Meynell. 


and the 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN AMERICA, 


A brief visit to a great country is a 
common, but I have always thought an 
inadequate, excuse for writing about 
it. A man may live to old age in his 
native land and be well aware in the 
end that his knowledge of his country, 
its national character, its politics, its 
future possibilities, is limited and in- 
complete. The same man, if he takes 
a flying visit to America or Russia or 
India, comes back knowing all about 
America, Russia, or India, and per- 
fectly ready to instruct his stay-at-home 
friends. If his visit is prolonged or 
repeated, he is apt, indeed, to grow less 
confident in his assertions, and the 
more he comes to know of a country 
the more cautious he becomes in speak- 
ing of it. Bearing these things in 
mind, I virtuously resolved when vis- 
iting the United States that I would 
not be guilty of recording my impres- 
sions; yet I find myself in the act of 
giving way to the common temptation. 
I have, however, this excuse: I do 
not profess to have formed any opin- 
ion worth recording of the social and 
political life of America as a whole, of 
the working of her institutions, of the 
prospects of democracy. I wish merely 
to record a single, vivid impression on 
a particular point, and I wish to do so, 
first, because this impression has pro- 
foundly modified the view which I pre- 
viously held, in common, I think, with 
most English people who have read a 
little about America and thought a lit- 
tle about democracy; and, secondly, be- 
cause however partial and incomplete 
my data may be, they are such as 
ought at least to be taken into account 
in forming a balanced opinion. 

The United States is spoken of as 
the land of the dollar, and it is, I 
imagine, a common opinion that, as a 
whole, it is more completely given 
over to the pursuit of wealth and to 


the ways of competitive commercialism 
as modified by modern financial meth- 
ods than any other nation, including 
the United Kingdom. The abler and 
more cultivated Americans, moreover, 
are often thought to wrap themselves 
up in their private interests, and to be 
alike contemptuous of politicians and 
indifferent to public questions. They 
are conceived as thoroughly satisfied 
with their Constitution, as resting pla- 
cidly in the individualism of the eight- 
eenth century, as blindly proud of 
forms of self-government from which 
the reality has passed away, as indif- 
ferent to the social progress which is 
going forward in Europe, as hostile to 
the whole trend of legislation which 
we call Socialistic, and as impotently 
resigned to the corrupt rule of the boss 
and the machine. Something like this 
was, I confess, the opinion which I 
had myself entertained, and which, I 
think, I shared with a large number of 
English people. We had learnt, it is 
true, from Mr. Bryce that there was 
another side to the shield. We had 
been forced by his analysis to recognize 
the reserves of energy, of character, 
and of capacity which have availed to 
pull the country through more than one 
crisis, and which remain in undimin- 
ished vigor to meet any new emer- 
gency. Still the impression left on 
most of us by the Press, by conversa- 
tion, by all the thousand-and-one influ- 
ences by which ideas of another coun- 
try are filtered through, that, 
taken as it stands, the United States 
was to be regarded as an example of 
the comparative failure of democracy 
on a large scale, and that the failure 
lay deep in the individualistic temper 
of the people, and their satisfaction 
with commercial and material ideals. 
This view of American life is, to say 
the least, partial and one-sided. It 


was 
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might, perhaps, have been fair twenty 
years ago. It is certainly unfair to- 
day. To go at once to the root of the 
matter, the prevailing attitude of pub- 
lic opinion, it is abundantly clear that 
throughout the Union Americans are 
deeply discontented with things as they 
are. They are in full revolt against 
the domination of capital. Far from 
acquiescing in political corruption, they 
have become more acutely sensitive to 
it than we are. They scent it every- 
where, they cry out at every suspi- 
cion of a fresh case, and they will not, 
as we do, acquiesce in any hushing up. 
The men of intellect and education 
have entirely thrown off their indif- 
ference to public affairs. Politics form 
the constant theme of eager discussion, 
and if many good men still hesitate 
to enter the political field themselves, 
it is not from indifference, but because 
they have not yet gathered sufficient 
strength to cope with the tyranny of 
the machine. Educated men no longer 
believe individualism to be the last 
word of political philosophy, or the 
Constitution of the United States the 
supreme wisdom of statesmanship. 
On the contrary, almost every thought- 
ful American that I met is chafing at 
the barriers which the Constitution op- 
poses to social progress and reasonable 
industrial legislation. They satirize 
the complacency of the older genera- 
tion of their countrymen, and congrat- 
ulate Englishmen in a way which, to 
many of us, seems to go beyond the 
warrant of the facts, in the freedom 
which they suppose us to enjoy under 
our unwritten Constitution, and the 
progress which they hope by degrees 
to emulate. In a word, the American 
“intellectual” has swallowed all his 
formule. He no longer believes his 
country to have attained perfection 
at a stroke through the wisdom of its 
original legislators. He sees it strug- 
gling with problems of the utmost dif- 
ficulty; but, at the same time, he is 
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superbly confident that in the end it 
is going to “win out.” 

To say so much is not, of course, to 
suggest that American democracy is 
as yet a triumphant success. It is to 
suggest that it has taken the first step 
to success in attaining a clear view of 
past and present failures. It has 
taken a further step in exorcising the 
spirit of complacent individualism. It 
has developed a social consciousness, a 
quickened sense of common responsi- 
bility, of public duty, of social solidar- 
ity, quite comparable to the conscious- 
ness which has been gradually coming 
to life in this country during the two 
last generations. The development, 
Americans will tell one, came later 
with them. It is, perhaps, a growth 
of the last twenty years, and it is only 
in the last five or six years that it has 
matured. Moreover, the problems 
with which it has to deal differ mate- 
rially from ours. At bottom, no doubt, 
the question is everywhere the same. 
How to make the great industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial forces the serv- 
ants and not the masters of society is 
the problem which, in one shape or an- 
other, confronts every modern nation. 
But with us the problem becomes most 
acute on the side of poverty. We are 
perpetually confronted with the masses 
whom the machine of wealth grinds 
down in its onward sweep or tosses 
aside into the rubbish heap. Of the 
massive poverty, so conspicuous here, 
one may not see a trace in many weeks 
of travel in the United States. I do 
not suggest that the poverty is not 
there. On the contrary, I am sure that 
it is there, but it does not seem to be 
there in such masses as to overflow 
into every street. On landing at Liv- 
erpool, a hapless figure caught my eye, 
a lame man, ill-clothed, dirty, untidy, 
helplessness and hopelessness in every 
line of him. Such a figure I had not 
seen since I left Liverpool, and seeing 
him I realized that I was, indeed, at 
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home. Now, such figures must exist 
in America. There is human wreck- 
age there as here, but it is not a part 
of the familiar surroundings of daily 
life. The utterly forlorn who in Eng- 
land are a regular part of the stage 
furniture whom one passes as a mat- 
ter of course every day on the way to 
business or pleasure, play no such part 
in the American theatre. ‘Tell the av- 
erage American of our Old Age Pen- 
sion system, and what chiefly im- 
presses him is not the novelty and 
scope of the principle involved, but the 
exiguous nature of the provision. A 
characteristic story illustrates, after 
the fashion of American whimsical ex- 
aggeration, both the attitude to pov- 
erty and to the representative system. 
In some New England State inquiry 
was being made into the treatment of 
poverty, and one witness under exam- 
ination could not recall any case of 
want in his district. Under pressure 
he recollected the case of So-and-so, 
who was left without means of sub- 
sistence. “Well, what did you do 
with him?” “Why, we put him into 
the Legislature.” 

The economic problem, as the edu- 
eated American sees it, is not for the 
moment essentially a problem of pov- 
erty, though he sees quite clearly that 
if things were allowed to drift the prob- 
lem would eventually take this shape. 
So far as there is a question of pov- 
erty on any large scale it tends to run 
into the question of the immigrant, 
which one comes up against in every 
discussion of public affairs with an 
American. But the economic question 
of the day is not so much that of help- 
ing the poor out of the ditch: it is 
rather that of preventing the very 
rich from ascending the _ throne. 
America, like England, is slowly turn- 
ing to the conviction that far-reaching 
changes in the conception of property 
and its rights are necessitated by the 


moral demands of democracy on the - 


one side and the economic structure of 
society on the other. But the diseases 
incident to competitive industry differ 
in accordance with the difference of 
geographical conditions. We may, 
perhaps, express the difference by say- 
ing that England is faced by the 
problem of poverty and America by 
the problem of wealth. American 
opinion is now thoroughly alive to the 
truth that to leave the course of in- 
dustry uncontrolled by the State is 
by no means to secure freedom of ac- . 
tion to the ordinary individual. It is 
to throw the field open to the Trust, 
the Corporation, and the multi-million- 
aire; and how they deal with the av- 
erage man every American knows. 

In the struggle with the dominion 
of wealth Americans find themselves 
confronted with difficulties interesting 
alike for their analogy to ours and for 
their differences. They have no 
House of Lords, but they have a Con- 
stitution, or, rather, they have between 
forty and fifty Constitutions, and at 
any point their legislative efforts may 
run up against one or other of these. 
The Constitution is interpreted by 
judges, just as our Acts of Parliament 
are interpreted by judges, and in both 
eases the tendency of interpretation is 
Conservative. The difference is that 
the American judge destroys the valid- 
ity of the law by his decision where 
our judges merely emasculate it. But 
there is no doubt that the written Con- 
stitution gives the judges vastly 
greater scope for defeating the popular 
will. When I was in New York the 
Courts had just decided that a Work- 
man’s Compensation Act, conceived, 
broadly speaking, on the same lines as 
ours, was contrary to the State Con- 
stitution. To impose on employers the 
duty of providing compensation for in- 
juries to workmen was apparently to 
deprive a man of his property without 
due process of law. The complaint 
that men make of such decisions is 
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that they depend too much on the per- 
sonal attitude of the judges. Every 
Constitution will contain some general 
and abstract phrases, some safeguard- 
ing the rights of individuals, others con- 
ferring general powers of providing for 
the common good upon the Legislature. 
In the case of any legislation of a novel 
character it is quite uncertain on which 
side the judges will lean. They have 
to apply generalities which are in fact 
too abstract to be clear and unambigu- 
. ous, and they go in consequence in the 
direction of their own class and pro- 
fessional basis. A further consequence 
is that instead of seeking to remove 
the Bench from politics, American re- 
formers are forced to consider it as an 
integral part of the political machinery. 
Hence it happens that many are be- 
thinking themselves not how to make 
it more independent, but rather how to 
constrain it to express the general will 
of the people. I wish I could feel 
that we were altogether as free from 
difficulties of this class as we conceive 
ourselves to be. But be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that the Ameri- 
can reformers have before them a con- 
stitutional problem as far-reaching as 
ours, and much more difficult to han- 
die. With their Federal system they 
cannot dispense with written Constitu- 
tions, and their problem is to har- 
monize the fixity inherent in a written 
document with the flexibility which be- 
comes more and more necessary in pro- 
portion as the work of democracy be- 
comes constructive—in proportion, that 
is, as it sets itself not merely to guar- 
antee personal rights but to build up a 
better type of social life. In the former 
relation the Federal Constitution re- 
tains a genuine value, as may be shown 
by the blow recently struck at those 
attempts to secure the labor of col- 
ored people under unfair and semi- 
servile conditions which are known as 
“peonage.”” In the latter it is a hidden 
rock in an uncharted sea. 
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My immediate object, however, is not 
to discuss the difficulties of democ- 
racy in America, for which I have no 
competence, but to illustrate the new 
attitude of opinion, and particularly of 
educated opinion. One striking feature 
of the case is the concentration of ad- 
vanced social views in the universities. 
University life bids fair to become a 
far more important factor in the pub- 
lic opinion of America than it has ever 
been in this country. To find a paral- 
lel to it we should have to go to Ger- 
many. This is partly due to the very 
large numbers of students. I have 
no complete figures, but four or five 
thousand students in a university is 
no uncommon number, and there are 
many universities of a high and sev- 
eral of the first order in the Union. 
In a single State like Wisconsin, with 
a small population, the university num- 
bers some five thousand students, men 
and women. A great many of these 
are at work in the more practical and 
technical faculties, as those of agri- 
culture and commerce. But the edu- 
cation in these faculties is of a liberal 
order. It stands close to the practi- 
cal career of the student, and at the 
same time broadens his view of his 
work and acquaints him, on the one 
side, with the scientific theory under- 
lying its technique, on the other side 
with its economic, social, and one may 
Say its ethical bearings. The students 
of these schools easily obtain respon- 
sible positions in the business world, 
and I have had testimony quite inde- 
pendent of the professoriate to the ef- 
fect of the introduction of the univer- 
sity training in improving not merely 
the efficiency but the morality of busi- 
ness. More generally a university like 
that of Wisconsin, which is at the head 
of the newer type, stands in close re- 
lation to the State. It rests on the 
loyal support of the farming popula- 
tion; it depends on the State for its en- 
dowment. Yet one hears little of at- 
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tempts to interfere with freedom of 
teaching, and though the farmer 
thinks a good deal more of the school 
of agriculture than he does of moral 
philosophy or experimental psychol- 
ogy, he is still thoroughly willing to 
render to the academic interest its quid 
pro quo. In most American universi- 
ties the sociological side is developed 
to an extent undreamt of in England. 
Economics, political science, and gen- 
eral sociology are represented, and the 
studies of social legislation and prac- 
tical questions of social reform have 
special professors or assistants. Se- 
rious account is taken of the work of 
such men. They make themselves ex- 
perts in particular branches of their 
subjects, and are not seldom in de- 
mand to give advice to State legisla- 
tures or municipal corporations.  A\l- 
together one might hazard the predic- 
tion that what the universities think 
to-day the United States will think to- 
morrow; and the universities are think- 
ing in terms of a heightened social con- 
sciousness, and a singularly broad and 
generous interpretation of social duty 
and the common good. 

That this is a relatively new move- 
ment of thought Americans admit. 
The English visitor is impelled at once 
to ask two questions about it. First, 
he inquires whether there is any indi- 
vidual statesman or worker who either 
gave the impetus to the movement or 
who may be said to focus it and 
gather it together. The common an- 
swer to this question is that if any sin- 
gle individual can be named in this 
connection it is Mr. Roosevelt. I feel 
the more bound to record this reply, 
which I heard over and over again, be- 
cause, for my own part, I had always 
found what I read of Mr. Roosevelt's 
speeches somewhat unimpressive. I 
was particularly unimpressed (if I may 
coin a word which exactly expresses 
my feelings) by the speeches which he 
made some time ago in England, and 
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like most English Liberals I was im- 
pressed in the unfavorable sense by his 
remarks on Egypt. i was interested 
to find how often my American friends 
were aware of the feeling among Eng- 
lish people. They admitted that the 
Egyptian speech was a mistake, and 
explained it by Mr. Roosevelt's impul- 
siveness. In fact, they do not appear 
to set undue store by his judgment, or 
to conceive him altogether capable in- 
tellectually of pointing out the solu- 
tion of the very intricate problems 
which confront them. None the less, 
at the end of the discussion, they con- 
stantly recur to the services which he 
did in stirring the conscience of Amer- 
ica on the subject of wealth and its 
power. In corroboration they point 
to the set made against him in influ- 
ential quarters, and the determined at- 
tempts to minimize his influence and 
relegate him to obscurity. 

The other question which an English- 
man naturally asks is, what political 
form the new movement is _ taking. 
What party is there in which it is 
represented? Here the reply illus- 
trates one of the differences between 
American and English politics. The 
old, unreal party division between 
Democrat and Republican’ subsists. 
This is still the main nominal dis- 
tinction between American politicians. 
The real distinction is between the 
Radicals and the Conservatives, two 
terms which one hears in conversation 
with a frequency which rather sur- 
prises an Englishman Broadly, the 
Conservative is a man who stands for 
wealth and the Radical a man who 
stands for Commonwealth. Now, the 
man who stands for Commonwealth 
may call himself a Republican or a 
Democrat: which it will be depends 
mainly on his traditions. If he be- 
comes a candidate he will stand in 
with his own traditional party; but it 
is as likely as not that he will find the 
“machine” of his own party collaborat- 
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ing tacitly with the opposing machine 
to defeat him. The real question is be- 
tween the citizen and the machine. 
This state of things cannot go on for 
ever. . It is probable that the choice 
of the next Republican candidate for 
the TVresidency indirectly decide 
whether the Insurgent Republicans are 
to prevail and are to form the nucleus 
of a genuine party of progress, or 
whether the “citizens” and the Radi- 
cals will tend rather to work through 
the Democratic organization. It must 
be remembered that owing to the dis- 
tribution of responsibility between the 
Federal and State Legislatures the 
whole business of party organization is 
on a different footing from that with 
which we are familiar. Some of the 
questions which most exercise the pub- 
lic—e.g., the control of the railways and 
the greater industrial combinations— 
fall within the scope of the Federal 
Government. Others, such as work- 
men’s compensation, hours of labor, 
the regulation of the labor of women 
and children, are in the province of the 
State. Even to obtain a summary 
view of what has actually been 
achieved in these directions, and to 
compare it with our own law is, in 
consequence, no simple matter, while in 
the practical work of reform it is 
sometimes one elected body and some- 
times another that has to be moved. 
Hence the reforming spirit does not 
so readily incorporate itself in a sin- 
gle party which professes to deal with 
all the issues of public debate. 
Notwithstanding the prevalence of 
this righteous spirit of discontent 
which I have sought to describe, 
Americans will admit that a measure 
of progress has actually been accom- 
plished in the last twenty years. There 
is still a great mass of corruption, but 
ite is. one is told, no longer open and 
unashamed. Indeed, this could hardly 
be, since every newspaper and maga- 
zine—and the magazine counts for far 


will 
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American 
newspaper—rings 


in the formation of 
opinion than the 
with exposures and denunciations of 
one form or another of graft. The 
first impression which these exposures 
make on the reader is that American 
politics must be a nest of thieves. The 
second is a measure of doubt whether 
the truth is not rather that America is 
more fully alive to the various forms 
and possibilities of “graft” than we 
are. “We wash our dirty linen in pub- 
lic,” they admit. Well, we English- 
men err, if we do err, in the opposite 
direction. I have noticed certain in- 
cidents in this country, in the short in- 
terval since return, certain ap- 
pointments, certain judicial decisions, 
which have ygiven rise to a measure of 
mild comment in the English Press. In 
America 1 can imagine the headlines 
which they would have provoked. I 
express no opinion on the intrinsic mer- 
its of these acts of our executive and 
our judiciary; but whatever they may 
be, they were certainly on the surface 
incidents of a kind to call forth the 
full rhetorical resources of the Amer- 
ican penman. The case against them 
would have been painted in such colors 
as at least to have convinced any Eng- 
lishman who happened to read it, and 
who did not happen toe read the other 
side, that a country which could toler- 
ate such doings must be rotten to the 
core. Wedo not handle our little mat- 
ters in such a manner. We approach 
all questions of personal credit in po- 
litical life with the most velvety of 
gloves on our hands, and so we pre- 
serve a fair reputation, not only 
among ourselves, but with the rest 
of the world. Now the Americans 
have taken the gloves off, I am not 
denying that corruption has been and 
still is worse in the States than it is 
here: probably it is so. I am contend- 
ing only that whatever its magnitude, 
the Americans are fighting it with a ve- 
hemence little here, and that 
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one consequence of this very earnest- 
ness is that the extent of the evil is 
probably over-estimated, at least in 
comparison with its extent in Eng- 
land. At the same time, Americans 
themselves, so far as my experience 
goes, generally admit an improvement. 
Few seem to think that anything so 
flagrant as the Tweed ring could flour- 
ish in these days in a city like New 
York. The “Bosses” of the old type 
are said to be dead or dying out every- 
where. Though the Commonwealth 
still wages uncertain war with the 
Trusts, few appear to think that the 
methods by which the greatest of the 
Trusts built up its power would be 
available to-day. Finally, the rail- 
ways have been tamed by the Inter- 
State Commission, and have learnt at 
any rate the first lesson in the doctrine 
that they have to be the servants 
rather than the masters of society. 
How far progress has actually gone 
in these directions I have not the means 
of judging with any accuracy. What 
is certain is the deep and widespread 
determination to carry it a great deal 
further, to subdue corruption, overcome 
the tyranny of the “machine,” and put 
a curb on the too-powerful corpora- 
tion. If the matter were in the hands 
of the American-born citizen it would 
not take long to remedy the worst 
abuses. But the voting power of the 
immigrant opposes an obstacle which 
does not diminish as the years go on. 
The United States are absorbing year 
by year a great mass of the poorest 
and most backward of European peo- 
ple. The rapidity with which the new 
population becomes Americanized is ex- 
traordinary. But it would be gener- 
ally admitted that the process takes a 
generation to complete itself, and mean- 
while newcomers are constantly ar- 
riving in increasing numbers. Long 
before they have assimilated American 
traditions these new-comers become 
voters, and they form so much raw ma- 
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terial for the machine politician. The 
wire-puller rests his strength on the 
politically lifeless masses that he can 
draw this way or that at his will. The 
immigrant gets into difficulties, and the 
politician out of “real charity” helps 
him out of them. The news quickly 
spreads. and the charitable candidate 
has a compact following in the whole 
local community of Poles, Slavs, Slo- 
vaks, Sicilians, or whatever they may 
be. Politics are meaningless to them, 
but the man who bailed out their neigh- 
bor’s son when he was in trouble, or 
found him a comfortable job in the em- 
ployment of the City when he was at 
a loose end—that is the man for their 
votes. Meanwhile, the interest in pol- 
itics proper is confined to the native 
American. He forms a kind of moral 
and intellectual aristocracy which at 
bottom feels itself superior to the bulk 
of the men who are actually doing the 
political work, manning the State Leg- 
islature and City Councils with the aid 
of an ignorant and corruptible vote. 
The relations between the representa- 
tive and his constituents as we under- 
stand thein are reversed. The constit- 
uents—those of them who are articulate 
and who form reasoned opinions on 
public affairs—far from looking to 
their representative to express their 
opinions for them, are aware that they 
themselves are more capable of form- 
ing an instructed and disinterested 
opinion than he is likely to be. They 
do not regard him as one from whom 
they will take instruction. They re- 
gard him as one to be instructed by 
them, and they do not trust him fur- 
ther than they can see him. Accord- 
ingly, they are disposed to give him 
very little latitude. They bind him 
down by Constitutional 
which go into considerable detail and 
in many cases they are proposing to 
restrict his sphere of action still fur- 
ther by the free use of the Initiative 
and the Referendum, and to bring him 
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to account by means of the “Recall.” 
The movement towards direct Democ- 
racy which is so striking a feature of 
contemporary political thought in 
America has its roots in the high aver- 
age competence of the class which 
forms effective public opinion and the 
relatively low mental status of the pol- 
itician and the voters whom he manip- 
ulates. The alternative would seem 
to be that a better class of men should 
enter public life on disinterested 
grounds, and to this, as I have re- 
marked, there is also a decided tend- 
ency. Which tendency is likely to 
prevail is a question which could only 
be satisfactorily tackled with the aid 
of an amount of knowledge of Ameri- 
can conditions to which I cannot pre- 
tend. 

But whatever the means that it will 
finally adopt, the new spirit in Amer- 
ica is resolved to gain its end, and is 
setting itself to the task with all the 
energy and resourcefulness of the 
American mind. If its methods are 
still experimental, its meaning and pur- 
pose are not obscure. Americans do 
not use the term Socialism in the broad 
and general sense in which in this 
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country we have long been accustomed 
to say that “we are all Socialists now.” 
They still conceive Socialism as mean- 
ing revolution, though they admit that 
the one large town in which Socialism 
is at present in power is not the scene 
of any very alarming proceedings. 
But the same change of attitude which 
has come over England since the ’sev- 
enties is effecting itself in the United 
States. There, as here, men are eman- 
cipating themselves from the formule 
of individualism, awaking to the dan- 
ger of commercialism, giving rein to a 
new and enlarged sense of common re- 
sponsibility, realizing the more con- 
crete meaning of liberty. The energy, 
the inielligence, the astounding practi- 
eal capacity which have hitherto been 
expended on material development and 
commercial aims are beginning to ap- 
ply themselves to something infinitely 
more worthy, and the time may not be 
far distant when the deep-seated pride 
of American patriotism will centre not 
on vastness of territory or on colossal 
figures of population, trade, and com- 
merce, but on pre-eminence in the ways 
of social justice and the arts of hu- 
mane living. 
L. T. Hobhouse. 
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The great enlargement of the fields 
of human thought during the last cen- 
tury has had one serious consequence 
which, though commonly disregarded 
at the moment, may yet be a disastrous 
one, in the view of posterity, for much 
of our modern literature. Art is long, 
and life is now not only brief, but very 
broad also, and astonishingly quick in 
movement and growth. The age has 
outgrown its literary garments; not so 
much in poetry, as has been sug- 
gested—for poetry always and 
necessarily dealt broadly with a more 
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permanent subject-matter, the all-en- 
folding skies of life—but it has out- 
grown its literature in a hundred 
other directions. If the robe is drawn 
up to cover the shoulders, the knees 
are left bare. If we consider the feet, 
the head and the heart suffer. The old 
completeness of view, the old single- 
hearted synthesis which saw the com- 
plex world in its essential unity, saw it 
steadily and saw it whole, man as 

soul and a body, life and death as ¢ 
march to immortality, and the universe 
as a miracle with a single meaning, all 
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that white light of vision has been 
broken up into a thousand prismatic 
and shifting reflections. We are in 
danger of losing the white light, not 
because it is no longer there, but be- 
cause the age has grown so vast that 
we cannot coordinate its multifarious 
and multicolored rays. Analysis has 
gone so far that we are in danger of 
intellectual disintegration. It is time 
to make some synthesis, or we shall 
find ourselves wandering through a 
world without meaning. We are al- 
ready in such a position that our eager- 
ness to accept new and often doubtful 
gains makes us drop our old certainties 
out of both hands. There is a tend- 
ency all over the world—more dan- 
gerous, because more persistent than 
ever before in the history of mankind 
—to grasp at little shadows and lose 
the great substance. 

Some of the arts have grown so 
wealthy that we can almost afford to 
accept the latest freak or fashion and 
reject the old immortals; and in every 
age there has always been a tendency 
to belittle the work of immediate fore- 
runners. Progress may depend to a 
certain extent on these reactions and 
narrow (rejections, though they are 
only a transitional stage to a wider 
view and a larger acceptance. But 
quite apart from the, perhaps, natural 
desire to seize the torch from the hands 
of our predecessors, and to belabor 
them about the head with it, there is a 
tendency to throw away the torch al- 
together and to go on our way tossing 
up colored crackers; to throw the torch 
of Wordsworth into the gutter and pro- 
ceed with a meaningless splutter of 
epigrammatic squibs, whose charm is 
in the unexpectedness of such explo- 
sions as even their holders cannot fore- 
tell or direct; or to throw away the 
torch of Turner and dance down to pos- 
terity in a blaze of post-impressionist 
Bengal lights. Certainly we want our 
new little discoveries; but we do not 
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want to kick away the ladder, nay, 
kick away the whole world, from under 
our feet, as soon as our fingers have 
touched the new toy. There are cer- 
tain possessions of ours, certain heir- 
looms that we must accept from the 
past or perish. Our reactions and our 
rushes after novelty mattered very lit- 
tle while we accepted these. There 
are, perhaps, not very many, but there 
are certainly some essential and tra- 
ditional acceptances which form the 
“master-light of all our seeing,” and 
are the first postulates of our civili- 
zation, the basic elements of life, 
thought, art, literature, and religion for 
all time. These basic elements, these 
postulates, our recent literature has 
been in the habit of accepting tacitly 
for the purpose of making books which 
could not otherwise be made at all, 
and, at the same time, rejecting them 
and forgetting them in its rush after 
novelties which, unless they could be 
brought into harmony with those broad 
primary postulates, it was the business 
of literature to wave aside as chimeri- 
eal and false. By this simultaneous 
acceptance and rejection certain mod- 
ern works of superficial brilliancy are 
turned into complex and complete ex- 
amples of logical fallacy. Before 
dealing with this, however, let us take 
an example of the disease in its sim- 
plest form, away from the intellectual 
and artistic fields altogether. There 
are various pseudo-sciences and pseudo- 
religions, “New Thoughts” and 
“Higher Thoughts,” and other solemn 
quackeries which have made astonish- 
ing headway among the more gullible 
sections of the community. Some of 
these quaint religions base themselves 
on a singular acceptance of a few de- 
tached phrases from the New Testa- 
ment. Their apostles, having heard that 
“faith can move mountains” cry “Eu- 
reka,” shut their ears and will hear no 
more. Everything else in the book 
that might qualify, interpret, or add 
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to that knowledge, they are content— 
nay, determined—to reject or ignore. 
They have hit upon that sentence, 
and—let the sun blacken and the moon 
be blood—they will base upon that one 
sentence a fantastic, lop-sided, jerry- 
built modern creed which is to replace 
all the great synthetic labor of the cen- 
turies, and to improve upon all the log- 
ical and spiritual fabric of Christianity. 
And in what does it end? 

Having swept away all the grander 
and nobler side of faith, they will sub- 
stitute for the old belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, for which men have 
trodden the flames of martyrdom un- 
der their feet like red flowers, they will 
substitute a half-hysterical notion that 
by some kind of mechanical self-hypno- 
tism you may cure a cold, or that by 
making your mind a blank and by star- 
ing fixedly at a printed form of words, 
you may escape what is to them, not 
the change, but the annihilation, of 
death. To such materialism does their 
“new spirituality” lead them, and to 
such an absurd tangle of self-contradic- 
tion; and these cases are only symptom- 
atic of a widespread evil, arising al- 
always from aé_ rejection of 
labors of bygone centu- 


most 
the grand 
ries. 

We do not want to be fettered by 
the past; but we may be very sure 
that we cannot each make the world 
over again for himself, and that there 
is no possible progress in cutting our- 
selves adrift from the past, any more 
than there would be in losing our in- 
dividual memory. “If there were no 
God we should have to make one,” said 
the French revolutionists; and so ex- 
traordinary in its effects is the modern 
vagueness, the modern loss of memory, 
of tradition, with regard to the funda 
mental principles which were once 
safely left to the keeping of a great 
historical religion, so completely have 
the masses of men broken free from 
its great and ennobling, ay, and pro- 
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found philosophical system, that our 
intellectuals may well cry “halt,” and 
ask themselves if they have done right 
in encouraging.a great nation to drop 
the substance of historical Christianity. 
Over and over again we hear them 
speak of “institutions,” “forms,” “con- 
ventions,” as things utterly contempti- 
ble to the “free soul.” What the “free 
soul” may be they do not tell us; but 
they certainly forget that all its man- 
ifestations are matters of form, that 
even language is a convention, and that 
the solar system is an institution, held 
together by the “red tape” of the laws 
of gravity. Certainly, if our religion 
be superannuated, there is need, and 
urgent need, of something to take its 
place; if not a natural development of 
it, at least a higher and grander reli- 
gion based in some way upon those es- 
sentials which we must, perforce, ac- 
cept from the past; and when we have 
made this great synthetic philosophy of 
life, death, joy, and—be it remembered 
—pain and suffering, in all their as- 
pects, it will, after all our striving, be 
indistinguishable from the highest form 
of the Christian religion. But it will 
take us very much longer to achieve 
than if we had been content to accept 
and develop the good we already had. 
The question becomes a little more se- 
rious when it is clear that our individ- 
ual intellectuals have failed to do the 
work of natural development, failed to 
make their greater synthesis, not be- 
cause they were too big for their 
age, but because thelr age was 
too big for them; not because 
they had made new _ discoveries, 
but because they were unable to 
bring the new into relation with the 
old, unable to deal with the multiplicity 
of things, overwhelmed with details, 
drowned in analysis. It is becoming 
clearer every day now that in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century our 
men of science, from Darwin down- 
wards, were simply doing in an intel- 
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lectual way what the New Thought 
sects are trying to do in an unintel- 
lectual way. One has only to discover 
Darwin’s attitude towards beauty, mu- 
sic, and literature, to suspect what tre- 
mendous substances he had dropped 
because his hands were full of beetles. 
The men of science were not exactly 
clutching at shadows—though Shake- 
speare’s summary of their universe as 
the insubstantial stuff of dreams still 
holds good in the last analysis. They 
were, however, clutching at small par- 
ticular laws which were, and are, of 
immediate value, but are as insignifi- 
cant as scraps of paper tossed into a 
stormy sea, when compared with the 
Christianity of Dante or Milton for ex- 
ample, from the point of view of phil- 
osophy and in the light they throw 
upon the universe as a whole, mental 
and material, on the meaning of ex- 
istence, and on our relations to God 
and man. 

We do not destroy science because 
Darwin made a striking contribution 
to it; for science readjusts herself with 
very little trouble, and still claims and 
includes Darwin as her son. But 
Christianity is a science that includes 
all other sciences. It gives us an in- 
comparably greater synthesis than any 
that the secular sciences can make, and 
it is no more stationary than they. It 
moves more slowly because it is 
greater, and its essentials do not 
change. Yet, even now, we may catch 
up the cry of Galileo and say with pro- 
founder truth, Jt moves! But we must 
take a larger view of the heavens even 
than Galileo. Science may be the sun 
of truth; but Christianity is the whole 
universe of suns and stars, all-embrac- 
ing, and, though apparently so still, 
sweeping through the illimitable spaces, 
without and within us, on her own tri- 
umphant way. Darwin had hardly 
published his Origin of Species before 
his work was assimilated in the vast 
system of Christianity, brought into re- 
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lation with it, into unity with it, not 
as evolution now, but as redemption. 
A few years hence his originality will 
be as fully incorporated, we had almost 
said swallowed up, in Christianity, as 
the astronomical originality of Galileo. 
But it is the Christians who will be 
able to cry, “It moves!” For Christian- 
ity accepts, accepts, accepts. She de- 
mands greater tests than those of sec- 
ular science, but when they have been 
made she makes her synthesis. Her 
strength is this—that her fundamental 
acceptances are simply those that are 
necessary to all men in one form or 
another, that her last entrenchment is, 
indeed, an unshakable rock; in short, 
that the first four words of her Bible 
are these: Jn the beginning, God. What- 
ever else there may be to accept, 
winged men in Mars, or elephants with 
silver tusks in Martaban, she has only 
to bring them into relation with that. 
There is no question as to her drop- 
ping that substance, any more than 
there would be of a botanist denying 
the existence of the earth because he 
had found a perambulating flower upon 
it. In the same way she has accepted 
the fact that there are pain and suffer- 
ing upon the earth, and she has made 
her synthesis, taken pain and suffering 
to the heart of her God and bidden 
Him, too, to bear them, with a sterner 
clarity of logic than any defiant Prome- 
theus. What have our pessimists 
done? They have caught a glimpse of 
the pain, uttered a hysterical cry, and 
passed by on the other side. Our in- 
dividual habit at the present day, and 
especially in literature, is to seize on a 
novel presentment of the problem and 
jump at an evasion of the one little dif- 
ficulty with cries of “give us a religion 
of pure beauty and joy.” We drop the 
substance, the reality, both of our own 
immediate world and of the Eternal, by 
forgetting to make any synthesis at 
all. We lose sight of our first ac- 
ceptance amidst the multitude of de- 
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tails, and abandon our last entrench- 
ment to the cynic. 

Whole volumes that stand high on 
the present-lay roll of fame are vi- 
tiated by this self-annihilating habit. 
Turn the pages of almost any of our 
modern pessimistic writers, poets, and 
novelists, and it is almost safe to say 
that the more nearly they approach to 
greatness the more certain are they to 
destroy the value of their work by a 
fault which is as inartistic as it is il- 
logical, for artistic form is impossible 
without logic; and harmony—if not 
rhyme—is impossible without reason. 
Harmony, in fact, is itself a subtle 
kind of orderly logic, the mathematics 
of beauty. Again and again, however, 
in writers of great distinction at the 
present day, one finds that not only 
are the great primary and universal ac- 
ceptances of mankind throughout the 
ages dropped at the sight of a particu- 
lar detail which it was rather their bus- 
iness to bring into relation with those 
acceptances, but one even finds them 
dropping their own acceptances. I 
know not how many of them use the 
name of God when it serves their dra- 
matic or emotional moment, and forget 
that sudden acceptance on the next 
page; but I do know that there are far 
more startling avd more serious logical 
somersaults in the literature of the 
present day than was possible in any 
former century, before we became 
wealthy enough to forget our wealth 
and dream that we are paupers. See 
what play we have made with the pain 
and suffering of the world. How we 
will affirm, nay, almost accept the 
strong assurance of our fathers that 
our life has, at any rate, a meaning, 
and that if death clashes with that 
meaning, then death is not the end. 
How we will affirm that human 
life is sacred, and in the very 
next chapter how we _ will drop 
that substantial acceptance because 
there has been an earthquake in 
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San Francisco, and how we will 
promptly wail to the stars that we are 
certainly trapped in an ungoverned and 
meaningless world, and that it is a 
mockery to speak of the love and jus- 
tice of God. Yet, long ago, Pascal 
was able to bring all these things into 
harmonious relation with one another, 
simply by accepting all the factors and 
going deep enough. Christianity, from 
the beginning, has made a synthesis at 
least wide enough, deep enough, and 
logical enough to justify the God who 
sends His rain upon the just and the 
unjust, the self-sacrificmg God who 
dies into immortality with the mean- 
est of His mortal creatures. All that 
we can do is to deny explicitly or im- 
plicitly the first and most important 
and only essential factor of the prob- 
lem—Jn the beginning, God. The listen- 
ers to a symphony at least wait to hear 
how the musician brings his warring 
notes, his necessary discords, to their 
harmonious solution; and Christianity 
has, at least, been logical enough to 
say, for instance, that Death is not the 
end. We cry that we do not know— 
then assume that we do actually know 
it to be the end, in exactly the fashion 
of the pseudo-philosophers described 
above, and on the strength of that quite 
unjustified and illogical assumption, we 
declare the world to be meaningless, 
and the Power behind it—whose exist- 
ence we probably deny on the next 
page—to be a hideous, grinning Mock- 
ery and a blood-stained Jester. 

It is not enough that in the next 
chapter, at the sight of a sunset, or of 
some triumphant human accomplish- 
ment as in some of Zola’s novels, we 
should say something else. Or if it be 
enough for us, we may be very sure 
that it will not be enough for posterity, 
which will compare our self-contradic- 
tions with the harmonious work pro- 
duced under the great synthetic system 
of a logical, even if human and incom- 
plete, religion and philosophy. It is 
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not a question of varying moods, which 
are legitimate and necessary enough 
in the literature of any age. It is the 
far more serious question of the intel- 
lectual integrity, and even of the log- 
ical and artistic form of our work. At 
one moment we write as visionary 
prophets of the absolute beauty, and 
in the next paragraph we are prostrate 
pessimists before a grinning skull. At 
one moment Stevenson tells us that the 
artist is a mere butterfly of pleasure. 
At another he describes the height of 
art as a solemn music! Enter God! 
and “Ah! but you know until a man 
can write that ‘enter God,’ he has at- 
tained no art, none!” We all accept 
Stevenson, nowadays, as one of the 
most lovable writers of his century; but 
I wonder which of his statements we 
are to accept, and, if we accept the lat- 
ter—which had deep feeling in it— 
why are we to accept it only for the 
moment! If we are to accept the first 
part of Pulvis et Umbra and its assump- 
tions of complete agnosticism, how are 
we to allow him the force of those final 
“God forbids,” which imply such tre- 
mendous assumptions, unless words 
have no meaning at all, and then I 
abandon the quest. Surely we need a 
synthesis, a white light again. Our 
optimists are shutting their eyes to the 
suffering of the world, and bidding us 
worship Apollo and Aphrodite. Our 
pessimists are shutting their eyes to 
the joy of the world and bidding us 
abuse an eyeless Blunderer. Our ma- 
terialists deny us room for the soul, 
and then write a lyrical love-chapter 
in which—unless words are quite 
meaningless—they see the angels of 
God ascending and descending. Our 
idealists declare the glory of God, and 
then refuse His kingdom in heaven, 
earth, or the waters under the earth. 
With the exception of the very few 
works in prose which were produced in 
some accord with Christianity, almost 
the only prose creative work of recent 
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years which is of a harmonious and log- 
ical form throughout, is to be found 
among books that avoid the “solemn 
music” altogether, books like Treasure 
Island, where the author possesses him- 
self, is at unity with himself, and runs 
no risk of floundering in deep waters. 
But surely this is to a certain extent a 
condemnation. For we do, and must, 
uccept that test of the solemn music. 
Without it there is no art—no great 
art, at any rate. It is necessary for 
us to have once more that unifying 
view of life the loss of which—as Pro- 
fessor Caird says—‘has made knowl- 
edge a thing for specialists who have 
lust the sense of totality, the sense of 
the value of their particular studies in 
relation to the whole; it has made ac- 
tion feeble and wayward by depriving 
men of the conviction that there is any 
great critical aim to be achieved by it.” 

Our work in this dawning twentieth 
century will be to find that dominating 
critical position, to see that we are 
ruled from the centre, not from the cir- 
cumference. Mere individualism means 
the disintegration of mo'ern civiliza- 
tion. We must find some principle of 
unity, and to find it we must make 
certain fundamental acceptances of a 
judgment that is more than private 
judgment. 

“To find and maintain this central 
critical position,” says one of the most 
brilliant of the younger thinkers in 
Germany, “is the whole salvation of 
man, and all social work is without 
foundation if it be not inspired and 
directed from thence.” 

It cannot be found by cutting our- 
selves adrift from all the past, or by 
individualistic anarchy. One of the 
truths that we acknowledge and ought 
to accept, but forget and drop in our 
rush after new gains, or are too impa- 
tient to consider simultaneously with 
our new wealth and in relation to it, is 
the platitude that great social and re- 
ligious systems develop and move more 
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siowly than the minds of individuals. 
They wait for the weak; yes, and some- 
times, I imagine, for the strong, who 
have a little more mind to “make up” 
than the hasty innovator. But that 
will be as true of all great systems iu 
the year 2000 as it is to-day, and it 
certainly is not a reason either for de- 
stroying them, together with all other 
fixed standards and ideals, in favor of 
polygamy, for instance, and general an- 
archy, or for turning the stony stare 
of British philosophy upon them. It 
is rather a reason for accepting them, 
accepting their long results of good, 
und-——as we progress—developing them 
with patience. We do not want an 
ungoverned government, a godless and 
meaningless world, pessimistic sestheti- 
cism, free love, or any of the other self- 
contradictory schemes which, if a large 
part of our recent literature and drama 
means anything, it certainly does sug- 
gest that we want. We want a gov- 
ernment, a religion, beauty, love and 
the laws of love, “whose service is per- 
fect freedom.” But let us affirm once 
more that the age of a truth is not its 
refutation, that license is not liberty, 
and that there is no freedom without 
certain submissions. Nothing is more 
admirable than the right spirit of gen- 
erous rebellion. But at the present day 
it is necessary to be sure that we are 
not deceived by the mere name of “re- 
bellion.” When every schoolgirl lisps 
her contempt of the “Early-Victorian” 
era and of the “Philistines,” who are 
in a sudden and strange minority; when 
a crowd of undergraduates assembles 
to hear Mr. Shaw proclaim that no man 
who looks upon Christ as the highest 
ideal is worth working with; when an 
utterance which is at least an unwar- 
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rantable assault upon some of the loft- 
iest and noblest spirits of our times, 
and something of an insult to the most 
sacred of our dead, is made within 
the time-honored walls of Cambridge 
University, for the edification doubtless 
of some of the sons of those who sim- 
ply and straightforwardly hold a high 
faith; when—and I say this weighing 
every word—some of these men, who 
do not undersiaud this epoch of the 
Alnighty Jest, this tyranny of ignoble 
laughter, may be stabbed in the back 
by so foul a blow, and are not healed 
by the explanation that if a dog should 
vomit upon their sacraments it is noth- 
ing but blague; when all the inteliec- 
tual snobs of Suburbia have hastened 
to make their peace with these things 
lest you should think them, too, “‘Phil- 
istines” or “lacking in humer,” it is 
surely time for a chivalrous revolt 
against this conventional unconven- 
tionality, this Philistine “Artyness’— 
they have coined the word themselves 
—this ritual of irreverence, this dog- 
matic lawlessness, this extraordinary 
idea of theirs that they are all lonely 
and glorious “rebels.” The lonely 
idealists, the lonely rebels, at the pres- 
ent day, are not to be found among 
the crowds of self-styled “rebels” who 
drift before every wind of fashion and 
every puff of opinion. Names are not 
the only constant things in this uni- 
verse. The real rebels, in the great 
and honorable sense, are to be found 
accepting—to the astonishment of their 
“advanced” friends, and, from a lonely 
point of view, a solitary height—ac- 
cepting the gifts of their fathers, and 
sometimes, not without a need for cour- 
age, kneeling to their fathers’ God. 
Alfred Noyes. 
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FANCY FARM. 


By Neri Muwro. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

In wet or shine, and more like mai- 
dens of the sea than equestriennes, 
with little cowls upon their heads, and 
jerseys which divulged bewitching lines 
of waist and gracious bosoms for the 
nourishing of heroic generations, the 
girls would ride each afternoon to the 
gates of the Schawfield policies, or am- 
ble in the turfy canters cut nearer to 
their home, between the forest trees. 
Beautiful beings! Radiant things! Cat- 
tanach told James Birrell once how he 
one time watched them there in the 
quiet green colonnades, their ponies 
stepping high and soft on the foggy 
sward; behind them, stretching dis- 
tantly, the vista of the sundered trees. 
Poor Cattanach! how he rebelled at 
the scurvy trick of fate that had made 
him fat and middle-aged, and had 
reared those social barriers that compel 
a man to smother his inclinations. 
They semed to him, he indicated in 
his luscious Gaelic accent, strange 
alien creatures of a different country 
and complexion from his own, con- 
trol'’ed—if controlled at all—by a dif- 
ferent kind of destiny; feeling differ- 
ent wants, provoked to every act by in- 
clinations quite unknown to such as he. 

“And yet,” said Mr. Birrell, “just 
women after all! Just flesh and blood 
like the rest of us; moved, like our- 
selves, by common wants and appe- 
tites, pushed on by a multitude of chil- 
dren crying to be born. When I was 
tempted as a youth to believe a woman 
was an angel, I had only to look at the 
lugs of her to remind me that for a’ 
that and a’ that she was just a human 
animal. We're the awful fools, Cat- 
tanach, to be afraid of any of their sex 
—ay, even the loftiest of them,—as if 
they had some tremendous secret that 
we canna share. They don’t know 
anything that we do not know our- 
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sel’s; they don’t have any finer main- 
spring. Marry the most majestic of 
them, and you find it out. It’s only a 
lad's illusion, not for the like of you 
and me.” 

“If I thought it was that way of it, 
I would gather them in my arms and 
fly with them to the Outer Isles,” said 
Cattanach, the undying savage Celt. 

“And which o’ them would ye have?” 
asked Mr. Birrell. 

“I would have them both,” replied 
the natural man. “But I canna help it; 
I’m afraid o’ them.” 

“And that’s the way ye never mar- 
ried, I suppose! There’s many another 
man in the same position; but it’s all a 
fallacy of vision. I’ve had it; some- 
times (between oursel’s) I have it even 
yet. But I doubt, when all is said 
and done, if the game is worth the 
candle.” 

Those canters had been cut by Sir 
Andrew's grandfather, who liked to 
feel the turf below his horse’s feet. 
Such turf!—so green, so soaked with 
flowery perfumes after rain! And 
never was there a more inviolate sylvan 
privacy: here alone, of all Sir Andrew 
Schaw’s estate, the folk of the village 
rarely ventured, from some tradition of 
Cutlass Primus’s sentiment for the 
place as a kind of sanctuary where he 
galloped down his liver and his pri- 
vate fiends. Even the red deer from 
the hills along the coast—the noble, 
the august,—when they came, as they 
sometimes would, to the woods and 
pastures in the neighborhood of Fancy 
Farm, ventured timidly across those 
mossy avenues, lifting their heads with 
startled glances, throwing out their 
breasts, twitching their ears, and snif- 
fing the air with some mysterious sur- 
mise. 

But it was not to the canters that 
Penelope went alone on Saturdays, 
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while Norah went with Aunt Amelia 
through the village tenements, duti- 
fully acting in the réle of Lady Bounti- 
ful that custom has imposed upon a 
landlord’s women-folk. 

“I could never do it,” cried Penel- 
ope, reddening furiously when Amelia 
asked her company. “Oh! I could 
never do it; I—I think too much of 
the people; it would hurt their feelings. 
You'll excuse me; I feel I haven’t a 
right to walk into their houses when 
they haven’t a right to walk uninvited 
into ours.” 

“Tchk! tchk! you are as bad, I de- 
clare, as Sir Andrew!” exclaimed his 
aunt. “He’ll not set foot in a work- 
man’s house to which he’s not invited, 
or if he does, he'll have the man to 
tea in the Farm immediately after. 
Tea with an egg to it!—not a Christian 
dinner, mind, but tea with an egg to 
it, to give the visitor a homely feeling, 
You'll not come with us, then?’ 

“No, thank you,” said Penelope, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. “I’m sorry 
to refuse, and I know it is very kind of 
you; but for me it would be cruel, for 
after all I’m only one of themselves.” 

“My dear, they expect it of us,” said 
Miss Amelia, who always went about 
the tenements in her grandest clothes 
on principle, believing that it pleased 
the folk, obiivious of the hopeless en- 
vies roused, the discontents created, 
the bad examples set in silly and ex- 
pensive fashions. “They like to see 
us taking an interest, don’t they, No- 
rah?” 

“Let us hope they do,” said Norah 
quietly, dressed simply in her blue serge 
gown. “But Pen is_ right. 

You Radical! You Radical!” 

And left to her own devices, terrified 
lest the troubadour shouid catch her, 
Pen would trot away on the horse she 
saddled for herself, into the farthest 
confines of the parish. She loved the 
wilds as she loved the night or the 
moonlight on the sea; the horse was 
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most a joy to her when it bore her into 
the uncultivated country where the 
whaups went screaming over lands un- 
fenced, expressing desolation. In the 
neighborhood of Fancy Farm she felt 
at times an irksome sense of artifice. 
paths too trim and hedges dandified; of 
nature subjugated to the whim of a 
single. family for generations. There 
was, for her, no path for miles around 
that did not, far too obviously, lead to 
the gate of Schawfield House. 

Far better for her the lonely moor, 
with its lochans dozing in the sunshine, 
wild-fowl splashing through the reeds, 
the windy voices in the heather, glance 
of the asphodel, and nodding heads of 
the cotton-sedge, the cannach. The 
myrtle breathed upon her there its per- 
fume like a benediction, better than all 
your garden flowers; God's blessing, 
oh! God's blessing on the myrtle of our 
hills, hardy as men should be, and un- 
assuming! Her father’s people had 
been Highland shepherds, and some se- 
eret chain of sentiment brought her 
back, upon the moor, to the state of life 
they knew—their homely joys, their 
great endurances. Pictures and 
books, and poems battered from the 
brain in rooms luxurious; the sloth of 
elegance and the vanity of intellect— 
how remote were they from the lives of 
these ther people, and the blood of them 
went coursing through her body. She 
felt herself upon a pinnacle that 
broadened as it sank below her feet, 
deep down in centuries through the 
multiplying generations—hunter and 
shepherd, shepherd and hunter, hum- 
ble and frugal women, simple-minded, 
self-sufficient men: had she the very 
morning’s wings, she would not at that 
moment ask to fly from off that pyra- 
mid of heredity. 

She would sit upon the knolls, with 
her pony standing by, and think, not in 
the terms and sentiments of other peo- 
ple’s poetry, but in great cloud-masses 
of elation, awe, and wonder, that went 
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surging through her soul, of sadnesses 
and gladnesses, of matters inconceiv- 
ably remote from the daily life of 
Fancy Farm. 

“As droll as the laird himsel’,” said 
the village, which was not long of 
learning of the superficial aspects of 
those weekly flights. 

“A lad, I'll warrant!” Tilda Birrell 
conjectured. “What in the name of 
mercy would a body scurry from the 
best of company for, if it was not gal- 
livanting?” 

“I hope to the Lord it is!” said Mr. 
Birrell fervently. “With an account 
for the saving of Norah’s life, and a 
broken ankle, no’ to mention the acci- 
dent at the fencing, we’re in a bonny 
mess in Fancy Farm; and no one set- 
tles an account so heartily as Captain 
Cutlass. To hear that the lass had a 
lad already, would take a load off my 
mind.” 

Only once Sir Andrew met her on 
those Saturday excurisons, for he never 
sought her company abroad unless she 
was attended by her cousin; and yet 
when he saw her riding towards him 
from the moor one afternoon, he felt 
most singularly quickened by her com- 
ing. She had pinned a little tuft of 
mingled heath and myrtle on her cowl, 
and had cocked that Cap of Liberty, as 
he sometimes called it, slightly to the 
side with an arch effect of challenge. 
She rose and fell in her cantering like 
a wave, and her pony bore her lightly, 
as the wave bears on the sapple of the 
sea. Not for the first time he was 
struck by her peculiar harmony with 
certain backgrounds; the flat plain 
broken up in fields, and the rises 
fringed with pine, and the great white 
leaning clouds beyond, appeared to 
have designed themselves in such a 
manner as to make of her their 
focus. 

Putting off the purpose of his own 
excursion, he turned him round about 
like the knight on the Irish shore, and 
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rode with her back to Fancy Farm. 
For a while they went side by side 
without much conversation. He felt 
like one who had achieved a work of 
art, for already she revealed the influ- 
ence of her training. There was none 
of the high inflection; if she laughed, it 
was with a pleasant gravity. There 
was even a touch of poetry in her, due 
(though he could not guess its cause) 
to her solitary thoughts among the 
myrtle. She was quiet, she was rest- 
ful, and for the first time he 
discovered in her possibilities of shy- 
ness. 

On the road they met a hawker with 
a little cart of cans and baskets, which, 
with quite unnecessary solicitude for 
gentlefolk, he backed into the ditch to 
give them all the highway’s width. Its 
wheels sank over the hubs in mire, and 
the horse and its owner were unfit to 
extricate it till Sir Andrew had jumped 
down to their assistance. 

The man stood with his hat off, full 
of abased humility, too fulsome in his 
gratitude. 

“Put on your hat,” said Captain Cut- 
lass, who would leave a road and take 
to the fields sooner than encounter mean 
subserviency. “Put on your hat, my 
friend; it doesna make my head ony 
the warmer for you to stand wi’ yours 
uncovered. I’m a wonderful man, but 
I’m no’ exactly God. The road’s no’ 
mine.” 

“That is the only sort of thing that 
makes me furious with wealthy peo- 
ple,” said Penelope as they rode away. 
“They have taught poor folk to 
cringe.” : 

“And he hasn’t the excuse of Flem- 
ing: once I met Clashgour at the end of 
a sheep delivery, where the spirits had 
been circulated freely; he took off his 
hat and was beat to find his head to 
put it on again. . And am I in- 
cluded in your detestation?” 

“No, no!” she said, “you're different; 
you may be wealthy, but——” 
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“Wealthy!” he broke in with a laugh. 
“That poor fellow with the cart is 
doubtless wealthier than I am, if it 
comes to that. I probably eat and 
drink as little as he, and spend no more 
on personal pleasures. My vices cost 
me nothing, and my only luxury is a 
decent coat. What dol get from this 
estate? The rents, you say!—I never 
see them: that is a luxury reserved for 
Mr. Cattanach. ‘The land is the great 
joker; it seems to be giving out a con- 
stant crop of guineas every term, but 
it always wants them back immedi- 
ately as a kind of top-dressing. That’s 
what the fields are smiling at so shyly 
—our illusion that anything is to be 
got from them but the simplest living, 
and a shelter, and a grave.” 

“But you have money,” she said; 
“you have investments——” 

He chuckled again, and turned over 
a coin or two in the waistcoat pocket 
we used to be familiar with when we 
were boys and he was a midshipman. 
“T have,” said he, “exactly eighteen- 
pence, and a little credit. I used to 
think like that of my father’s wealth 
when I was a lad at sea—that it was 
an actual thing imparting an exclusive 
kind of happiness, a thing to give a hun- 
dred and twenty minutes to every hour 
of joy and make the sunshine warmer 
than it was for common people. But I 
found when I came home it was only 
stewardship. I got no more out of it 
than I could eat and drink; a slightly 
bigger house than Watty Fraser—less 
for my own convenience than to give 
work to servant-maids. Money is like 
that river,’—and he pointed to the 
stream by whose side they were ad- 
vancing. “I can turn the wheel of a 
mill with it, but I can’t stop it, and I 
can’t drink more than a glass or two 
at the most. It’s long since I ceased 
to understand it, having only a sail- 
or’s head for figures. You speak of 
my investments—you should hear No- 
rah on that point! They don’t even 
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turn a meal-mill for me, though I’m 
glad to think they may be turning 
some one else's.” 

“Yes, yes,” she persisted, “but you 
have what that poor man in the cart 
had not, nor any of my people; you 
have security.” 

“From what?” he asked her quietly. 
“From care? From pain? From the 
ultimate common lot—a hole in the 
churchyard yonder? There is no se- 
curity but for the soul. If the hawker 
knew the facts, I doubt if he would 
change with me. I have only this ad- 
vantage over him, perhaps, that I know 
where I am, and have seen the folly of 
grumbling and rebelling. ... Heavens! 
Pen, I’m becoming homiletical; let us 
trot!” 

The trot became a canter, the canter 
changed to a gallop; together they felt 
that sense of power that comes to con- 
fidence on a saddle. The road went 
through arcades of foliage or crossed 
between successive fields where har- 
vesters were working. To the har- 
vesters they semed, those two, to be 
impelled by the. same force, to be 
blown as withered leaves are blown be- 
fore the wind. 

“By George, you ride!” said Captain 
Cutlass, slowing down upon the summit 
of a rise, and he looked with admira- 
tion at her animated face. 

“I love it!” she exclaimed, exalted. 
“But I know now what my father 
meant when he said that every man on 
horseback was a tyrant, and every 
creature meeting him on foot a knave.” 

“Why should you think that?” asked 
Sir Andrew, who was ever unconscious 
of his class except when the foolish 
cringed. 

“T can’t tell. I know what I think, 
but I can’t say why I think it. I’m 
afraid if I were rich I should be hard 
and cruel.” 

“God forbid!” 
“Why?” 

“Again I don’t know why. 


he said fervently. 


One has 
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so many thoughts which one hasn’t sen- 
sible words for: I feel them often when 
I’m on the moor. That is why I can’t 
say much about poetry or religion: 
there are no ready-made sentences that 
seem to fit, and so I like the company 
of folk who talk about little else than 
the weather and the news.” 

“So do I,” he confessed, “unless I 
happen to be in the mood for my own 
homiletics. But try to tell me why 
you think that to be rich would make 
you hard and cruel.” 

She thought a moment, with knitted 
brows, hands low, head and heart high, 
as he had tutored her in riding. ‘“Be- 
cause,” she said at last, choosing her 
words with great deliberation, “I have 
seen nothing worth while in the lives 
of what I call wealthy people that I 
was not fit to enjoy, myself, tremen- 
dously. I could indulge myself far 
more than you or Norah can, so much 
indeed that I’m sure I would grow 
heedless of less fortunate people. I 
can see that all my beliefs in which I 
get a lot of comfort, and which I got 
from my father, would weaken and en- 
tirely disappear. I couldn’t help my- 
self. The thought of it shakes me. 
Do you know I have even wished I 
could be wealthy?” 

“The wish might be very creditable 
to you,” said Sir Andrew. “There are 
many fine things to be got with wealth, 
though I never had enough, myself, to 
prove it, nor perhaps the inclination. 
Sometimes the wish for it is the worst 
of vulgarities. It depends on your 
ideals.” 

“They go no farther, at this moment, 
than a horse of my very own, and—and 
—and a string of pearls,” she con- 
fesed with an honesty that pleased 
him. “That shows you I was never 
meant for riches, which should only be 
for those who understand them.” 

“I wonder,” thought the baronet, 
without reply, as they entered the vil- 
lage street. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The village had been built by Cutlass 
Primus on the plan of a town he had 
seen upon the Baltic: its central tene- 
ments ranked like companies of in- 
fantry along the street, and massive as 
bastilles, of a slate-like stone or lapis- 
ollaris (as the Dominie called it), which, 
when wetted by the rain, gave them an 
aspect singularly sombre, and the more 
remarkable since each peering little 
window had its lintels, jambs, and sills 
whitewashed. The upper flats were 
reached by ponderous, thickly-para- 
peted outside stairs, beneath which 
draughty passages went between the 
street and the shabby lanes we call the 
wynds, behind, and midway in its brief 
career the street divided, taking the 
narrow «kirk, as it were, with its 
dummy steeple, in its arms. “A h— 
of a place to put a kirk, the middle o’ 
a street!” Clashgour had said when 
he blacked his eye against it on the 
first dark winter night on which, a 
stranger to the district, he had walked 
bedazzled out of the lights of the 
Schawfield Arms. From end to end 
the little town was paved with cob- 
bles; let a horse or carriage trot or 
trundle in at the southern end where 
Alick Brodie had his smithy, and the 
bruit of it was heard instanter at the 
other end where Cattanach had his of- 
fice. You knew, in Schawfield, at the 
breakfast hour, when herrings had 
been got along the coast, even if you 
never saw the herring-cadger’s cart. 
You knew, if you stood in the midst of 
it at night, whose bairns were teeth- 
ing. But yet the place had a secret 
inner life enclosed with... the fortress 
walls of its tenements, and up their 
windy closes and their blue-flagged 
stairs—a life that, on the summer days, 
when the hens were in the fields, and 
Watty Fraser’s gander stood a still sen- 
tinel in the wynd, and the street was 
silent, you could hear in muffled tones 
like drumming of the rabbits when the 
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ferret penetrates the warren and you 
lie with an ear upon the hole. So 
sounds the bee-skep when the days are 
wet, and its little people pack the cells 
more tightly with the sweat of heaven 
or the moisture of the stars, as the 
elder Pliny thought it. 

There was something in this stifled 
indication ofthe people’s inner lives 
that used to make Sir Andrew yearn to 
know them closer. He knew them at 
their work—none better; every man by 
name: he knew them in their outdoor 
recreations, but he felt that there was 
more to know, more vital things and 
‘paramount, within the poorer dwellings 
of his village, which he could not en- 
ter. How he wished it was a ship 
again, and he at liberty to take a lan- 
thorn and go through the crowded 
depths, asking if all was well with 
comrades. 

But that, on land, was a joy re- 
served for a Captain’s women: Aunt 
Amelia stood his watch, more of the 
martinet than he had ever been on the 
Bellerophon, chiding the sloven, menac- 
ing the ne’er-do-well with threats of 
trouble at the factor’s office. She un- 
dertook the duty in a missionary spirit; 
felt herself a daring soul, landing 
(backed by Norah Grant) on jeopardous 
sands in Raratonga. I would not 
say exactly that the people loved her,— 
how can you love a lady who asks what 
the dinner-pot contains, and has views 
of a maiden kind about the ease with 
which the size of a family may be re- 
stricted? 

They would fly from the open stair- 
heads when they saw her coming, to 
put fresh pawns on the bed or hurriedly 
pile the unwashed breakfast dishes in 
the bunker. And Watty Fraser, be- 
ing a lonely man without a woman- 
body, only with a fiddle, which is bet- 
ter company, had been compelled to 
train a gander. “Jock” they called 
it—a bachelor bird of great antiquity, 
hating the very sight of frocks. He 
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lived upon the gutter, and he held the 
entrance to the wynd where Orpheus 
and the fiddle shared a garret. "Twas 
a stirring thing to see the bird with his 
neck extended, and a baleful eye, pad- 
ding with nightmare feet in chase of 
bairns whose naked legs were pimpled 
with their terror. His hiss expressed 
a very orgasm of fury that became 
more sinister at the sight of women, 
who never ventured down the wynd 
but fearfully, prepared to pull their 
skirts about their ank'es. 

“Well done, Jock!” would Orpheus 
cry, looking out at his garret window. 

The blackness of the heathen 
isles lay, therefore, on the wynd where 
Watty dwelt, for Aunt Amelia daren’t 
venture near it. She appealed to 
Ceptain Cutlass for an edict from the 
factor’s office to proscribe all geese of 
either sex, and he only !aughed at her. 
“What, Jock!” he cried, “my old 
friend, Jock! I couldn’t look a goose in 
the face again if I deported Jock. The 
gander is a sacred bird; the Romans 
used to carry a golden one in their 
processions.” 

“The Romans would do anything!” 
said Aunt Amelia. 

“Look out! There’s Jock!” cried 
Norah, warningly, that Saturday after- 
noon: he stood at the head of his mas- 
ter’s wynd, lifting his beak already 
at the sight cf Aunt Amelia’s splendid 
raiment, and they had to take the other 
side of the street as usual, leaving the 
fiddler’s wynd in its hopeless heathen- 
dom. 

The game of Lady Puountiful is one 
that must be played according to the 
rules, and Captain Cutlass made it diffi- 
cult for his aunt. Her most devoted 
efforts for the welfare. of the people 
were handicapped by influences of his. 
What is charity? what is mercy? what 
affection if it is not dealt with jus- 
tice? Her nephew gave them oftener 
to the undeserving and impenitent than 
to the nice, clean, humble poor, whom 
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he thought, with strange perversity, did 
very well out of his aunt. and had quite 
enough good fortune in their virtues. 
Oddly they like him none the worse for 


it. “I would rather have a joke wi’ the 


Captain than a pound o’ tea and a good 
advice frae Miss Amelia,” the wife of 
Paterson the poacher put it. Charity! 
—-he loathed the word; the very sight 
of it in a dictionary made him furious. 
“It looked,” he said, “so devilish like a 
sneer.” But coals and bread were 
often to be had by the very useless poor 
of Watty’s Wynd at prices out of all 
relation to the market, and the coalman 
and the baker sent a monthly bill to 
Cattanach. Once a month, on the pay- 
days, every boy engaged in the harvest- 
fields got a brand new or polished sbil- 
ling in addition to his wages; the 
baronet had polished the coins him- 
self in the workshop, where at inter- 
vals of a year or two he spent some 
weeks inventing a reefing gear. “There 
you are, my bully boys!’ he cried, 
when the shillings lay in shining rows 
on the work-bench. 

Polished shillings for truant boys 
who didn’t deserve them, and a night 
at times with the rabbit-nets with 
Paterson the poacher; jobs restored to 
futile characters properly dismissed by 
Cattanach; fantastic occupations set 
agoing to keep some interesting vaga- 
bond about the place; hail fellow with 
the broken men, the failures,—those 
things rather spoiled the village for a 
zealous missionary. Had Schawfield 
House, the stately mansion of the 
Schaws, been nearer to che village in- 
stead of half a dozen miles away, the 
village doubtless had been different in 
its character, for mansions have a 
domineering influence on a country- 
side; but Fancy Farm was such a 
couthy, unpretentious place, and the 
ways of its folk so manifestly human, 
that the very gardeners sang and whis- 
tled on the lawn. In truth, the vil- 
lage took its tone from Captain Cutlass 
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—easy-osy, and we're a’ John Tam- 
son’s bairns! 

Even Aunt Amelia, though the slat- 
tern fled before her, failed to create the 
proper feudal atmosphere. “Sit down 
and draw your breath; and how are 
they all up-by wi’ ye?” was a charac- 
teristic salutation in the very topmost 
“lands,” where a husband was known 
as “my yin.” The feudal days were 
gone, and ‘Tilda Birrell, with Miss 
‘Amelia in her room, swithered to lay 
down her knitting till she reached the 
middle of the needle. Perhaps the 
affable Norah’s presence helped a lot 
in the nonchalance of this reception: 
Norah was a universal favorite, and 
she liked Miss Birrell’s tea, which al- 
ways tasted like a masking from the 
Cranford urn, though made in a won- 
drous pot that her father had carried 
in his knapsack from the looting of 
Pekin. 

“You’re not married yet, Miss No- 
rah!” said the lawyer’s housekeeper, as 
usual, twinkling with her brother's 
fun. “You must haste-ye and look 
about ye, and no’ be left in the lurch 
like me!” 

“Oh, there’s many a splendid chance 
at fifty,’ was Miss Norah’s joke—an 
old one among maids of hopeful spirit. 

But never a word, you may be sure, 
about the poet; in Schawfield one 
might joke on anything except a ru- 
mor of engagements, far too serious 
a thing. 

That day Amelia was unusually deaf, 
sure sign of a change of weather, and 
her eyes kept darting restlessly in 
search of hints. It was impossible for 
any human being to be so alert in 
following a conversation as she thought 
herself at that particular moment. 

“And how is Sir Andrew keeping?” 
*Tilda asked, plying the Pekin teapot. 

“I asked that this morning,” an- 
swered Norah, “and he said, ‘I’m feel- 
ing so well that if I felt any better I 
should be heartily ashamed of myself.’ 
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He couldn’t very well be more em- 
phatic, could he?” 

“He’s well looked after,” pointed out 
his aunt—the common boast of wives 


in the “lands” she had just been visit-. 


ing. “He was saddling the mare to go 
to Mr. Beswick’s when we left.” 

“But Andy does not always ride 
when he saddles,” said her niece. 
“And whether he gets to Schawfield 
House or not depends how long his 
conscience operates. You drove him 
to it, aunt; he admitted he had been 
remiss with Mr. Beswick, but you 
never can tell with Andy: who knows 
but he may meet a charming caravan 
of gipsies?” 

“And Miss Colquhoun? I saw her 
gallop out this afternoon,” said ’Tilda 
genially, at which her elder guest gave 
a little start and cocked an ear. 

“To the moor as usual,” said Norah. 
“Pen loves to haunt the moor: she’s a 
great dreamer.” 

“Eh? What!” cried her aunt, aston- 
ished. “Schemer, did you say?” 

“Dreamer, aunt, not schemer. I’m 
saying to Miss Birrell that Pen is a 
terrible dreamer.” 

“You always mumble, in the town,” 
said Miss Amelia querulously. “I won- 
dered what you meant,” and she helped 
herself to another cookie. She looked 
relieved, but from that single word mis- 
apprehended rose a thought before un- 
known to her in spite of her great ex- 
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perience in vicarious romance. ’*Tilda 
Birrell’s cookies weren’t quite so good 
to-day as they used to be. In another 
moment they would seem a good deal 
worse. 

“How’s her arm, Miss Grant?” asked 
’Tilda, unrefiecting that a matter gos- 
siped of in Schawfield village might be 
a holy secret in Fancy Farm. 

“Oh, better long ago,” said Norah, 
not surprised that what had been a se- 
cret from her aunt should be known to 
calmer people in the village. 

“What is that about Pen, Norah? 
I didn’t catch——” said Miss Amelia 
quickly. 

“It’s Pen secret, aunt; only a scratch; 
Andy expected her to parry.” 

“A match! Marry! What are you 
talking of, my dear?” cried her aunt. 

Miss Birrell had no sooner got her 
guests to the foot of the stair with de- 
cent circumstance than she was up 
again and stamping on the parlor floor, 
the signal for her brother in his den 
below. “I’m a single woman, James,” 
said she; “but I thank the Lord for 
Miss Amelia’s sad infirmity.” 

The clatter of horse on the noisy 
causeway filled each window in the 
street: she ran to hers, and saw the 
Captain and Penelope ride past. _ 

“They'll overtake the ladies,” she ex- 
claimed to James, looking out behind 
her shoulder. “Isn’t this the busy day 
wi’ Providence?” 


(To be continued.) 
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“Side-lights on the life of every great 
man are interesting.” So writes Mr. 
Winston Churchill in The Crisis. On 
this plea I venture to make public a 
short reminiscence of the great W. M. 
Thackeray. A little light from the 
past, bearing on the genial, companion- 


able side of his character, may be of in- 
terest to all who honor and revere his 
memory. 

To me it will be a labor of love if I 
can in any degree remove the impres- 
sion of those who, while admiring his 
genius, have yet regarded him from 
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afar as a cold, hard cynic, a censor of 
auen and morals, using, with the skill 
of a practised operator, the knife of his 
finely tempered irony on the body of 
poor humanity. 

It was my very good fortune to be a 
fellow-passenger with Mr. Thackeray 
in his voyage to the United States in 
1852. The good old Cunard liner 
Canada, sailing from Liverpool on that 
30th of October, bore a strong contin- 
gent from the ranks of literature. 
First, the great “Titmarsh” himself, 
bound for the cities of the West, to give 
our American cousins the privilege of 
hearing those lectures on the English 
Humorists which had gained him such 
fame in his own country. 

There, too, came his gifted fellow-hu- 
morist, James Russell Lowell, returning 
from a European tour, preceded by the 
happy experience of three months in a 
Nile dahabieh. 

Next, and also known to fame, “our 
Oxford Don” (as Crowe's letter styles 
him), fellow and tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, and poet of no mean rank, the 
only man, except Longfellow, who has 
made English hexameters readable— 
Arthur Hugh Clough; and with Mr. 
Thackeray, as secretary, was Eyre 
Crowe,’ afterwards artist-correspondent 
to the Illustrated London News. 

Among these greater lights, a lesser 
luminary representative of Cambridge 
—my brother, fresh from the Holy 
Land, now bound for America on bis 
last year of office is “travelling Bache- 
lor” of that University. 

The first occasion when I was hon- 
ored by an interview with the master 
himself I well remember, and can re- 
eall almost every word that passed. 
Seated one fine morning on the saloon- 


1 Mr. Crowe had a curious experience in bis 
subsequent tour with Mr. Thackeray when, in 
New Orleans, he attended a slave sale. He 
was arranging his portfolio for sketching in 
a grou 
when he was accosted by a rough-lookia 
Southerner: “Say! stranger, I reckon you’ 
best peck up those paints. If you don’t I 
shall knife@ou.”’ “Well,” replied Crowe, “if 


of colored girls exposed for auction, . 
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deck, I suddenly became aware of the 
imposing stature of “the giant” tower- 
ing over me. Round his ample shoul- 
ders was a manifold arrangement of 
thick plaid, and above that kindly face, 
with the “always-always” glasses, 
which shone out beneath a rather 
comical little cloth cap with flaps pro- 
tecting ear and clieek. Down he sat 
beside me on the bench, with the 
words: 

“So Crowe tells me you paid your 
money to me at Oxford!” 

Probably I made some lame acknowl- 
edgment of the pleasure and profit de- 
rived from my attendance on that se- 
ries of “Lectures on the English Hu- 
morists” to which he alluded, with a 
hope that he had been favorably im- 
pressed by his visit. 

With charming tact and kindliness 
he put me at my ease from the first 
moment, and then proceeded to chat 
away as with an old acquaintance. 

“Oh, yes, I enjoyed my visit,” he 
said. “The undergraduates were ex- 
ceedingly hospitable—a most pleasant, 
gentlemanly set of young fellows. I 
was a frequent guest at their wine- 
parties, and soon. [am a Cambridge 
man myself, though I did not take my 
degree. I also saw a good deal of 
Cambridge undergraduate life after- 
wards. WhenI was writing Pendennis 
I went to stay at the old place to re- 
vive my recollections of college life, 
and mixed constantly with the young 
fellows. Well, they were most hos- 
pitable, very kind and hospitable. And 
now I have met with the same recep- 
tion at Oxford, and, having thus come 
to know the young men of each Uni- 
versity, I will tell you the sort of com- 
parison I should make. At Cambridge, 


youare so sensitive about it I wil poets them 


up now, but I give you fair notice that I shall 
ahterwards make a sketch of this group, of 
which I have noted every particular, and 
certainly publish it in England.” On tis 
plucky but somewhat risky rejoinder he was 
allowed to make off with a whole skin, but 
his friends think that he had a narrow 
escape. 
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* while entertaining me most generously 
at their breakfasts, wine-parties, &c., 
they would either try to make the talk 
clever and up to a literary standard, or 
be shy, and afraid of me, so as not to 
talk at all, so that there was something 
stiff and dull about the whole affair. 

“But the other day, at Oxford, they 
just made me feel as one of them- 
selves—talked away on their usual top- 
ics, rowing, college-grinds,? and gossip 
of the schools, with ‘chaff’ and jokes at 
one another, as if I had not been in 
the room. I enjoyed it all thoroughly 
—never met a more pleasant set of 
young men.” 

I have set down the remarks of this 
great authority on men and manners as 
nearly as possible in his own words, 
but will ask to be allowed one com- 
ment on the preference which he so 
generously extended to Oxford. 

Balliol College—which had, I think, 
almost solely the honor of entertaining 
the distinguished guest—had just then 
not only its usual complement of clever 
scholars and commoners, but a special 
element of the élite socially—men of 
high birth and position, of more savoir- 
faire and knowledge of the world than 
would be found in the usual run of un- 
dergraduates at either University. It 
would not be right to mention names, 
but they would include many well 
known, since then, in the House of 
Lords, the learned professions, and the 
ranks of men of letters. Probably at 
any other college—except, perhaps, 
Christ Church—Mr. Thackeray would 
have met with the same experience as 
on his Cambridge visit. 

One quiet night, when the phosphor- 
escent lights of the sea around and the 
“Northern Lights” above tempted us 
out of the saloon, the talk ran on 
English public speakers. 

“Whom do you consider our finest 
orator?” we asked. 

“John Bright, undoubtedly,” was his 


2“ College-grinds,” the occasional private 
steeplechases by men of our college. 
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reply. “I look upon him as far the 
first, both in command of language and 
in power of delivery; and next to him I 
should place either the Bishop of Ox- 
ford (S. Wilberforce) or the Earl] of 
Derby. 

“I am no speaker,” he continued. “If 
I have to make a speech I get up, and 
—the gas goes out! I cannot under- 
stand how men ean talk without ef- 
fort, make a long, fluent speech, and 
at the end have said—nothing! 

“Irishmen can do this. We know 
the proverb—an Englishman can talk, 
if he has anything to say: an Irishman, 
whether he has anything to say or not. 
I think, if you have nothing to say, say 
nothing!” 

This modest estimate of his own ora- 
tory was justified later on. At the 
“captain’s champagne dinner,” just be- 
fore reaching Boston, there was the 
usual speech-making. Mr. Thackeray 
was, of course, the toast of the evening. 
in returning thanks he made a good 
speech, and well received, but it was 
not brilliant, or what one would have 
expected from a man of such excep- 
tional talent. The “honors” of the oc- 
easion were undoubtedly with his 
charming fellow-humorist. Mr. Lowell 
kept us all amused with the light and 
playful touch of his eloquence. It 
might well have been said of him, as 
he himself afterwards said of his ac- 
complished wife on receiving my 
brother and myself in her drawing- 
room at Harvard, with its artistic sur- 
rounding, “Nihil tetigit quod non orna- 
=.” 

The speech ended with a specimen 
of that irrepressible punning with 
which his writings abound. Of course, 
the main topic of the banquet had 
been “John Bull's” friendship with 
“Uncle Sam,” and the opportunity for 
cordial intercourse on these steamers 
between American and British passen- 
gers. A previous speaker had pro- 
posed a sentiment, “Amitye and har- 
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mony between the two nations,” as 
suggested by the little flags, Union 
* Jack and Stars and Stripes, surmount- 
ing some colored structures of the 
steward’s culinary art. 

“That sentiment,” said Mr. Lowell, 
“I cordially endorse; but” waving his 
hand towards the quivering red and 
yellow dainties, “I fear we see in these 
an emblem not so much of amity as of 
jelly-sy!” 

The audacious pun dispersed us, and 
amid a chorus of laughter and applause 
the tables were abandoned. “Solvun- 
tur risu tabule.” A poor joke, you 
may say. So it may seem when set 
down in black and white and consid- 
ered in cold blood; but it is the oc- 
casion, “the man and the hour,” which 
gives these little sallies of wit their 
flavor. We knew from his subse- 
quent career how characteristic of the 
author of the inimitable Biglow Papers 
was this graceful art of after-dinner 
oratory. Few men have attained such 
fame and popularity as Mr. Lowell, 
when, as ambassador to the Court of 
St. James from Washington, he so bril- 
liantly represented that nation of good 
talkers. 

Quite a “happy family” was ours on 
the good old Canada for that fortnight. 
To the privilege of companionship with 
such men of “light and leading,” and 
other travelled and well-informed peo- 
ple, was added the charm of ladies’ 
society. A young lady there was, best 
type of the American girl of that pe- 
riod, very pretty and graceful, lively, 
amiable as she was pretty, simply a 
divinity for male homage. All wor- 
shipped at that shrine—the old fellows 
above all; indeed, we young men had no 
chance in competition with such de- 
votions as that of the great master 
himself, and of a no less willing captive 
—the author of the immortal Tober na 
Vuolich. The appearance of Miss R. on 
deck was a signal for that dear, dreamy 
old poet to start up, iet the day be 
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never so squally, for the honor of a 
deck-promenade. I can see him now, 
in all the wonders of his rough-weather 
attire (crowned by that “slouch hat,” 
with which E. Crowe's letter associates 
him), hurrying, with unsteady steps, 
at the side of that trim little figure 
tripping along the hurricane deck with 
quick, firm tread. 

Evening was the time for the mas- 
ter’s “innings.” For many hours in 
the saloon he paid his homage, draw- 
ing for her amusement those grotesque 
faces and figures, after his fashion, out 
of the hearts, spades, &c., of a pack of 
ecards. A rich collection, indeed, she 
must have borne away—a “xrija eis aci” 
for Bostonian posterity from the hand 
itself of the great English carica- 
turist. 

One more reminiscence of our hero, 
in a scene which is as vividly before 
me as if it happened yesterday—one of 
the most amusing I ever witnessed. 

On the day of our landing, compli- 
mentary calls, hospitalities, &c., were 
not wanting on the part of the literary 
world of the “American Athens” to 
welcome the distinguished visitor. At 
one of the chief theatres a box had 
been placed at his disposal, and the 
editor of a leading journal did the hon- 
ors of the evening. Mr. Thackeray 
most kindly invited my brother and 
myself to share the festivities, which 
concluded with a supper at one of the 
fashionable oyster saloons—a small 
party, only the four above mentioned, 
and, I think, Crowe. Our journalist 
host was anxious to do his utmost in 
the way of entertainment, and com- 
bine, with the delicacies of the table, 
the feast of reason and flow of soul. 
He had also, evidently, an eye to secur- 
ing “copy” for the next issue of his 
journal, and to draw from the great 
“Pendennis” some characteristic 
flashes of wit and wisdom which 
should be served up réchauffé as a 
dainty dish to set before the Boston 
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public. As we gathered round the 
great man’s chair for after-supper chat, 
the little man “kept up the ball,” laid 
himself out to be facetious, fired off 
his best stories, cracked his raciest 
jokes, making quite a pathetic appeal 
for response in kind. Alas for his 
hopes! “Pendennis” was not to be 
drawn! He sat, towering above us, 
his head, as usual, slightly thrown 
back, and chin raised, looking down 
with benevolent smile at what was go- 
ing on, and received the volley of face- 
tious discharge in absolute silence. 
As a last effort our vivacious host, 
taking up the list of those marvellous 
“drink names” dear to American sa- 
looners—the “cocktails,” “eye-openers,” 
&e.—with jocose interpretation of 
them, invited his guest to “sample” 
them. 

Quite unmoved by the offer of the se- 
ductive stimulants, the patient listener, 
like Brer Rabbit, “kep’ on sayin’ nuf- 
fin.” At last rearing himself up in his 
chair, he broke his long silence* with a 
sort of humorously majestic utterance: 
“I have a thirst for beer, which noth- 
ing but beer can satisfy; so, waiter, 
get me a glass of beer!” 

The climax was reached; no more 
hope of “copy” remained. Mournfully 
accepting the result of his campaign, 
the poor little man desisted from fur- 
ther attack on that impregnable cita- 
del, to the evident relief of the weary 
veteran who had so patiently stood the 
siege, and our symposium broke up. 
“And so to bed” in our respective quar- 
ters, after farewells with what Mr. 
Lowell had that morning called “a 
very hand-shaky feeling,’ sincere re- 
gret, at least on our side, at the close 
of a privileged acquaintance with so 
great and good a man. 

It may be asked, Have we any refer- 
ence made by Thackeray himself as to 
his impressions of the incidents of 


3 He had remained for at least half an hour 
without making a remark. 
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that little voyage? Yes; there is, in 
the “biographical notice” introductory 
to the edition of Esmond edited by 
Lady Ritchie, a letter from her father 
dated from Boston just after landing. 
He refers mainly to discomforts en- 
dured, without any redeeming circum- 
stances or pleasurable incident. His 
memory seems to dwell on the rough 
seas and head winds, with their usual 
effects on unfortunate landsmen. 

“Nobody really likes the sea,” he 
writes (p. xxxvii). “They go through 
with it with a brave heart, but the 
captain and all like the fireside and 
home a thousand times better.” 

He refers to those vast Atlantic roll- 
ers. “The waves are immense—about 
four of them go to the horizon; but I 
am disappointed in the grandeur of the 
prospect.” 

But waves, though, indeed, Mr. 
Thackeray uses the term, is hardly 
one to convey an idea of these enor- 
mous “rollers.” 


Montes volvuntur aquarum 


is the fine thought which has come to 
us from a Latin poet descriptive of a 
storm even in the Adriatic— 


Mountains of rolling seas. 


But in what respect is the compari- 
son? Do the vast waves that sur- 
round the ship take shape of mountain 
forms, and peaks, and crags? Well, 
so they may appear on either side the 
vessel’s track, but it is the onward 
view towards the horizon in front 
which shows them as long mountain 
ridges. Mr. Thackeray’s one masterly 
touch of description gives the sense of 
their vastness and power—‘“about four 
of them go to the horizon.” Like long, 
level mountain ridges, with a great 
water-valley between each, they roll 
onward successively to meet our 
course. 

They are worth an exact description. 

To gauge the height of these 
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monstra natantia, I can give facts from 
observation.*« On a day when it was, 
as sailors say, “blowing half a gale,” I 
have seen, from the stern-deck near 
the wheel, the top of our foremast 
showing below the summit of the on- 
coming ridge. We were rushing down 
the slope of the last roller to meet the 
next. There seemed nothing for it 
but to cleave a path through the great 
blue liquid mass crowned with its an- 
gry, tossing crest; then, with buoyant 
spring, as of a tried old hunter rising 
to his leap, the ship lifted her bows 
against and up the opposing mass; a 
moment more and we were on the top; 
another minute of roar, and rush, and 
hissing spray, and plash of water all 
about the deck, and we were over— 
wet, but safe, and plunging on to meet 
the next comer. My diary notes: “Old 
Beeswing* could not have taken her 
fences better.” 

Turning again to Mr. Thackeray's 
letter, we read how he cannot forget 
“that horrid little cabin where we are ° 
tumbling, and rolling, and bumping 
about in the roaring black midnight. 
You may be sure I am often thinking 
of you.” And then, with a touch of 
his quaint humor: “I was trying, as I 
lay awake last night, to see if I could 
understand the difference between lat- 
itude and longitude.” 

Plainly, he does not seem to have en- 
joyed himself, and the contrast be- 
tween his letter and the record of the 
voyage which I have tried to give 
seems curious, but is quite intelligible. 
One account is from the diary of a 
young man seeing everything under the 
rose-tint of novelty, the other the 
brief remarks of a travel-sated man 

* We can form a better idea of their enor- 
cotimatod measurement as that their height 
is reckoned as about 40 feet from trough of 
sea to summit of roller. 

5° Beeswing — a well-known steeplechaser 
which I had bought from George Simonds’ 
Oxford stables. 

* This passage shows that the letter, though 


finished in Boston, had been in part written 
oa board ship. 
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whose mind is set on weightier mat- 
ters than the incidents of a short voy- 
age. To him, naturally, the compan- 
ionship of commonplace, ordinary mor- 
tals would afford nothing of interest, 
while to us the privilege of contact 
with such an eminent personage was a 
veritable epoch. (Still, I must con- 
fess some surprise at his making no 
mention of Mr. J. R. Lowell, A. H. 
Clough, or the charming Miss R.) But 
if he was depressed by rough weather 
and bored by his surroundings, he 
certainly gave no sign of such feelings. 
I never heard a word of grumble or 
abuse of the sea from his lips, and, as 
I shall presently show, he gave con- 
stant expression of satisfaction at all 
around him! and it is remarkable evi- 
dence of his attractive personality that 
all the time he should make us think 
that he was pleased to be one of us. 
For one at least of his fellow-passen- 
gers, who had ever bowed in rever- 
ence before the genius of the author, 
to have known the man, so wise, so 
kind, gentle, considerate, has left a 
memory of admiration, respect, and, 
indeed, affection which can never be 
effaced. 

The opportunity of forming this esti- 
mate has enabled me to combat the 
views of such critics as, while admir- 
ing his genius, yet completely misun- 
derstand his true character. “Oh, 
Thackeray!” they say: “certainly a 
consummate master of literary skill, 
but what a cynical, misanthropic per- 
son. What a harsh, ill-natured view 
he takes of his fellow-creatures! His 
heroes and heroines, though fascinat- 
ing, are almost always bad, and those 
who are good—his ‘Amelias,’ and 
‘Dobbins,’ and so on—are merely 
‘goody.’ What a morose and soured 
temper that must be which can see 
nothing good, or true, or pure in social 
life, but only its shams, and counter- 
feits, and contemptible weakness! At 
the best, what a cold heart that stands 
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thus aloof from human sympathies in 
stern, pitiless censorship!” 

I answer, dear friend, you are mak- 
ing a great mistake. Good nature was 
one of his strong characteristics. I 
never heard from him an ill-natured 
remark, or word, or sign expressing 
contempt for anyone. On the con- 
trary, he was really effusive to an ex- 
tent which, in a smaller man. might 
be called amiable weakness in his opti- 
mistic eulogies. His frequent com- 
ment was: “What an excellent cap- 
tain we have got! What a fine set 
of officers and sailors! What good fel- 
lows, what nice gentlemanly fellow- 
passengers! What a pleasant time we 
have spent together!” &c. 

The Mr. Thackeray whom I had the 
honor to meet in that fortnight was, 
if anything, an amiable, warm-hearted 
man, and a courteous, genial compan- 
ion. 

As an author, a master of satire, he 
ever was “not sparing the rod,” a mor- 
alist stern and severe, hater of hum- 
bug, snubber of snobbishness, but in 
no morose temper, with no cruel in- 
tent. He was ever, I firmly believe, as 
sensitive to feel the meanness and mis- 
ery of human frailties as he was 
keen-eyed to detect them. Perfect 
master of style, he showed what power 
language can have in exposing hypoc- 
risy and vice, with the skill of polished 
sarcasm and life-like delineation of 
character; but—there was no hate in it 
all. 

He did not turn and rend his fel- 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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low-men like Swift, nor scorn them 
with the sneering levity of Voltaire, 
nor stab them in cold-blooded malice 
like Pope. 

The follies and faults of others sad- 
dened, never enraged him. Yet 
Thackeray was not a melancholy, not 
a “weeping,” if a mourning philoso- 
pher. A burden of inward grief, in- 
deed, he bore. There was, as has been 
described of Abraham Lincoln, in his 
face, a sweet, pathetic smile of “in- 
effable sadness,” telling of deep inward 
sorrow, which great-hearted men bear 
in silence. This was due, as is well 
known, to severe domestic affliction, 
but, in part, too, I shall always be- 
lieve, to that extreme sensitiveness, 
which felt as a hurt, as pain to him- 
self, those human inconsistencies which 
wounded him even while he casti- 
gated them. 

It may seem presumptuous (in a 
mere outsider) to deliver an opinion on 
so great a man, based on such slight 
acquaintance; but, be it remembered, a 
short companionship en voyage gives 
better opportunity of judging charac- 
ter than ten times that space in ordi- 
nary life. Anyway, “speak of a man 
as you find him,” and I maintain that 
no estimate of Thackeray is correct 
which does not associate, with a gi- 
gantic power of intellect, the tender 
heart and kindly spirit of a good and 
lovable man. No better title was ever 
given (both as regards physical and 
moral stature) than that of the well- 
known sobriquet—“The Gentle Giant.” 

H. J. Cheales. 
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Paper VI. — On THE Works oF R. L. StEVENsSON. 
By Srpm ARTHUR QUILLER-Covcgs. 


Name two Continental towns hav- 
ing Commissaires, of whom one 
was bribed with an odd volume of 
Michelet, and the other swore in a 
fashion to raise a singular doubt 
in a maiden lady. Answer: Chatil- 
lon-sur-Loire. Castel-le-Giachis. 
(“Epil. to Inland Voyage.” ‘“Prov- 
idence and Guitar.’’) 

Distinguish by name the public- 
house praised by Mr. W. Bones as 
“a pleasant sittyated grog-shop” 
from that in which Color-Sergeant 
Brand introduced his new friend 
to a number of ingenious mixtures 
ealculated to prevent the ap- 
proaches of intoxication: and say 
in whose keeping the bottle went 
out of the story. Answer: “Ad- 
miral Benbow.” “Blue Lion.” 
The Boatswain. (‘Treasure  Is- 
land.” “Wrong Box.” “Bottle 
Imp.”) 

How, failing evidence of 
naughtiness, would you account 
for a child's being uncleanly, un- 
tidy, and but moderately nour- 
ished? Answer: “His dear Papa is 
poor.” (“Child’s Garden of 
Verse.”’) 

(a) “Stay,” she screamed. | 
will put them on.” Who wis she 
and what were they? (0) “Lie 
here,” says he, “and birstle.”” Who 
gave this advice, to whom? (c) “T'll 
take the chaise for a hundred 
pound down, and throw the dinner 
in.” Who made this idiomatic of- 
fer? Answer: (a) Anastasie Des- 
prez. Her husband’s pantaloons. 
(“Treasure of fFranchard.”) (0) 
Alan Breck Stewart to David Bal- 
four. (“Kidnapped.”) (ec) The 
inn-keeper of Kirkby Lonsdale. 
(“St. Ives.’’) 

Give alternative pronunciations of 


Athenzeum, Goethe, Don Quixote; 
and the masonic word of donkey- 
drivers. Answer: Athaeneum. Go- 
eath. Don Quickshot. “Proot.” 
(“Wrong Box.” “Wrecker.” 
“Weir of Hermiston.” “Travels 
with a Donkey.”) 

Who is a good man to marry for 
love, and how do his absences keep 
it? Answer: A _ ship captain. 
“Bright and delicate.” (‘Virgini- 
bus Puerisque.”’) 

State in terms of familiar appella- 
tion what (a) was played by a 
young gentleman with a stake in 
the country; and what (6) was 
stood by a vanman for three sover- 
eigns. Combine the latter with 
the name of a ship’s mate who 
might not be a sailor but could 
dance, and produce (c) a famous 
English man of letters. Answer: 
Billy. Sam. Sam Johnson. 
(“Wrong Box.” “The Wrecker.”) 
In the search for what, and out 
of what interval of time, was a 
ruminant animal evolved? Name 
the animal. Answer: Hectagonal. 
Hebdomadary. Dromedary. (“The 
Wrecker.”’) 

You are given two musical in- 
struments. A linked capacity of 
jimmy on the one would on the 
other translate itself into a perfect 
flight of warblers. Name the in- 
struments and find a common term 
for jimmy and warblers. Answer: 
Penny Whistle. Bagpipes. Grace- 
notes. (“Wrong Box.” “Kid- 
napped.”) 

“He will regret it when he’s dead.” 
Who? Answer: The Beau. (“Davos 
Verses.”) 

Where was a bet laid that Stev- 
enson was what? State the 
amount of the wager. Answer: 
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Elko. A musician. Five dollars. 
(“Across the Plains.’’) 
Show what the number of cream 
tarts consumed by a young man 
“since five o’clock,” divided by the 
residuum he subsequently swal- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


lowed, exactly equals the number 
of compartments in a sleeping car- 
riage on the Great Northern line. 
Answer: 27 9=3. (“Suicide Club.” 
“Rajah’s Diamond.’’) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Old Mr. Nicoll, the parish minister 
of Carrick, was a gentleman for whom 
I entertained the deepest esteem, yet it 
was ever an esteem tempered with a 
certain modicum of pity. I came much 
in contact with him, for he was the 
only educated man in the district with 
whom I could converse, and, moreover, 
I combined the duties of clerk to the 
kirk-session with those of schoolmas- 
ter, and from first to last he appeared 
to me as a man too unreservedly good 
for so questionable a world as this. 
In earthly matters he displayed the 
most lamentable ignorance, with the 
most unswerving trust in Providence, 
which I believe to be an excellent thing 
in itself, though not calculated to make 
unaided for the ultimate prosperity of 
its possessor. And when I reflect that 
this saintly old man, who would have 
valued a dukedom rather less than a 
bur-thistle, was the father of the Mas- 
ter’s Ailie, then I can never wonder 
enough. 

It was my habit very often to retire 
to the manse of an evening, and there 
indulge in some sedate game with the 
ecards, for this was one of the few 
recreations—if such it could be called 
—which the minister permitted himself 
to enjoy. There we would sit and 
smoke and chat—for as he was also a 
St. Andrews man we had a community 
of interests outside the parish affairs— 
and on occasion I have seen a bottle 
of claret produced; and once, on the 
head of some occurrence I have for- 


gotten, there was a bowl of mild 
punch. As a rule they were the quiet- 
est possible evenings; but I look back 
on them now with regret, the more so 
as old Mr. Nicoll has long since “ta’en 
the kirk-road,” as they say here, and 
there are no more such to come. 

Chance and curiosity combined took 
me to the manse on the evening fixed 
for the Master’s departure. I found 
Mr. Nicoll alone in his great chair, but 
we had not long sat down to the cards 
ere I saw his thoughts were some- 
where else. He sat vacant-eyed and 
restless, his gaze wandering from the 
bust of Virgil on his book-shelves to 
the spinet that had come from some 
wealthier Nicoll, and back again, and 
at last he laid down the cards with a 
sigh. 

“I am disturbed in mind, MacCon- 
nachie,” he said. “I have just heard 
some strange coupling of my daugh- 
ter’s name with that of the Master 
of Carrick. Have you heard anything 
of this?’ 

I was nothing surprised, for the min- 
ister was ever the last man in the 
countryside to hear anything; indeed, 
with his Greek and his Latin and his 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, it was 
a marvel he ever heard it at all. 

“To be quite frank with you, Mr. 
Nicoll,” I said, “they tell me he wishes 
to make her his bride.” 

“Oh, but I don’t know how that 
would do,” he said; “I don’t know how 
that would do at all.” At that he 
seemed to fall into a brown study, in 
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which he sat for some minutes, I 
watching him the while. At last he 
raised his head. “You know him 
well,” he said. “Do you think he 
would indeed do that?” 

I confess the horrid doubt had oc- 
curred to me, just as it occurred to 
everyone who heard the rumor. It 
was an insult to the Master; but they 
said he had done such things before, 
and certainly it was true that his fam- 
ily had indulged in such practices for 
generations. 

“With a lad of the Master's temper- 
ament,” I made answer, “there is no 
sure prediction in it.” 

“I feared so,” he said. “No, no, 
MacConnachie, it would be very un- 
wise—very unwise indeed.” 

To this I saw fit to make no reply, 
nor to broach what seemed to me the 
real problem of the case: whether it 
Were more unwise to interfere or to 
leave things to their course. 

“How does Alison feel?” he asked at 
last. 

I told him that was something 
neither he nor I nor any man could 
guess. 

“I cannot think she can be so very 
set,” he said miserably. “She has al- 
ways been a sensible girl, and she must 
see for herself that such a union would 
be most undesirable, even if he married 
her. And of course we cannot be sure 
that he is as honorable as we would 
hope. He is spoken of throughout 
the country as a dangerous man.” 

“He is not a man to be trifled with,” 
I said, I fear with some irrelevance. 

After that he sat for a long time, 
with the firelight on his placid old 
child’s face, and at length picked up 
his hand again with another sigh. 

“IT cannot allow it,” he said. | 
trust the child will not be terribly dis- 
appointed, but I cannot let her take 
the risk. It cannot be done.” 

I think it was the pitiable feeble 
ness of apprehension that underlay 
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those last words that showed me 
finally how little help we might expect 
from his direction. In the protec- 
tion of his daughter he would oppose 
the Master; but he spoke of her as a 
child and a sensible girl, and hoped, of 
all things, she would not be disap- 
pointed. To the Master himself and 
the possibilities that might lie in that 
direction he never seemed to give a 
thought. 

For the matter of what happened 
at the cross-roads on that same night 
while Mr. Nicoll and I talked of things 
in the manse I cannot, of course, speak 
with any more accuracy than that of 
hearsay; yet I have heard the tale from 
those who should know, and so I set 
it forth here as I conceive it to have 
taken place. 

It transpired that Ailie had stolen 
out early in the evening from her fa- 
ther’s house, and that while Mr. Nicoll 
and I sat over the cards she was wait- 
ing, with her cloak as close wrapped 
round her as might be, no farther 
away than the cross-roads. And sure 
enough at last came the Master spur- 
ring up the Castle road on his great 
black horse, with his two servants in 
his train. At the sight of the cloaked 
figure by the brig-head he sent his 
men on with a sharp word, and reined 
up hard by her side. The Master was 
one of those men who look their best 
in the saddle, for that disfiguring 
slouch of which I have spoken seemed 
there to disappear, and, given a big 
horse, he made a commanding figure 
enough. 

“Weel, lass,” said he with that re- 
lapse into the Scotch that always 
caught him when he was deeply moved, 
“are ye no’ to bid me good-bye?” 

But the lady could do nothing but 
stand and gaze up at him with one 
trembling hand on his saddle-bow and 
the other at her cheek, and with that 
he swung suddenly out of the saddle 
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and seized her as though he would de- 
vour her. I cannot guess how iong 
they may have stood so—for those are 
moments when time seems of but lit- 
tle account—but I fancy it would be 
no inconsiderable while. She never 
made a move, but let him do what he 
willed. 

“Ailie,” said he at last—and it was 
as much as he could do to speak— 
“Ailie, ye’ll marry me?” 

To this she had no answer save to 
lay her head on his shoulder. 

“It’s little enough I have to of- 
fer’”——he was beginning, but she laid 
a soft hand over his mouth. 

“Oh, Rab, Rab!” she said—besides 
his father I never heard any one else 
call him so—‘will you never under- 
stand? Let me work for you, serve 
you, do your little bit things for you, 
and I’ll be more than happy.” 

“Then by Heaven you shall!” cried 
he, and seized her up again. He held 
her so for a minute, and then his mood 
changed, and he pushed her from him. 

“Ye won't deceive me?” he said un- 
easily. “Ye winna change?” 

“You need never fear for me, Rab,” 
said she, and she must have meant 
what she said. 

He looked her in the eyes as if he 
would read her through, and then, still 
holding her back from him, he spoke 
the hot-blooded threat we have all such 
cause to remember. ‘Mind ye this,” 
said he in his cruellest tone—a voice to 
make you shiver it was—“I’m none 0’ 
your village loons; and if I hear a 
breath o’ your name wi’ any other 
man’s, it’s back I come as hard as 
horse can gallop wi’ a couple o’ pistol- 
shots for your new laddie.” 

He bent down and snatched a kiss 
that was more like a blow, and the 
next moment he was in the saddle and 
driving in his spurs. The big horse 
sidled on to the bridge and broke into 
a canter. 


“Rab! Rab!” she cried after him; 
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but he was already far down the south 
road, with never another sound but the 
rattle of his horse’s hoofs coming back 
to her down the wind. 


It is at this point that I find I can 
no longer put off a task which I have 
been shirking ever since I began, be- 
cause of its difficulty, and which I 
would fain herd on into the next chap- 
ter. But if you are at all to under- 
stand what follows it is essential that 
I give you some notion of the nature 
and ways of Mistress Ailie Nicoll. 

When I come to cast back I find 
that my first recollection of her is a 
little pale-faced thing with large gray 
eyes which seemed ever astare with 
the wonder of existence; and indeed 
all through her earlier years she re- 
mained an ugly, impish little creature, 
with no great attraction about her and 
small promise of any to come. Yet 
even then—and still more afterwards, 
when she became a loose, overgrown 
lassie, all legs and hair—she had the 
failing that brought her to ruin; for 
though she would sit all through the 
school-hour with her solemn eyes gaz- 
ing up at me out of her peaky little 
face, I knew well that the real prob- 
lem in her mind was which of the vil- 
lage loons would be waiting afterwards 
to give her a Scotch convoy on the way 
to the manse. To do her justice, she 
had them all at her finger-ends—though 
why it is hard to say, for there were 
many bonnier lassies in Scotsbrig than 
she. She grew into a woman with 
startling suddenness, as I suppose most 
girls do; and with this change she be- 
came in some strange manner amaz- 
ingly pretty. 

She was very tall and straight-set, 
but just as slim—a fact that always 
gave me wonder at the Master’s fancy, 
for as a rule his predilection was for 
what I might call a finer figure of a 
woman. She was always too clever 
to be good, with bright little manner- 
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isms and a winning assumption of 
coquetry; and no sooner was she a 
grown woman than she set about turn- 
ing every honest head in the Bishop- 
shire. I think the real secret of her 
attractiveness to the young fellows of 
the countryside was a certain natural 
power of refinement which she com- 
bined with a wealth of pretty airs and 
graces which she picked up Heaven 
knows where. She was always very 
sure of herself, and especially in just 
those places where her admirers were 
not, and so they looked on her with a 
kind of growing adoration. In the 
course of time she made a name for 
herself that old Mr. Nicoll, if he had 
ever heard anything, would have been 
sad to learn. 

I make some mistake if I have not 
painted Ailie as a heartless flirt and 
coquette; yet, strange as it may seem, 
she was nothing of the sort. Lord Car- 
rick called her a fool, but she was not 
that either; while her father saw in her 
only a benignant spirit that looked af- 
ter his meals and laid out his slippers, 
and jotted down the parish troubles in 
a little book, and so left him free to the 
Aineid and the Pentateuch. I think 
myself she was one of those women 
who can never endure to be without an 
admirer any more than they can toler- 
ate the attentions of any one follower 
for more than a few months. And 
yet the strange thing is that she was 
genuinely in earnest in each and all of 
these affairs. I would stake my oath 
she never once assumed an interest or 
effected a passion; for the time being 
she was always serious. Could those 
who knew her have realized this much 
she would be quit of many of the hard 
names they levelled at her. She was 
vain, I grant you, with a too great be- 
lief in her own powers of captivation, 
and on the other hand too lofty an idea 
of her own passions. She had no 
guard over her feelings, she could 
never live for any time but the present, 
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and always she must be in love with 
some one and some one with her. If 
you but keep this ideal of her before 
you as you read you will find what I 
have to tell by so much the more com- 
prehensible. 


As for Gordon Leitch, the schoolmas- 
ter of Inchkerry on the Forth, who is 
presently to come somewhat disas- 
trously into these events, I find my- 
self at a loss what to say; for if I go 
by rumor alone I shall easily fill a vol- 
ume with the tales that were told of 
him, and if I set down only what I 
know myself to be true, then I shail 
have very little to say indeed. In per- 
son, then, he was small and over-neatly 
made for my taste of a man, and al- 
Ways most scrupulously accoutred, 
from the powdering on his wig to the 
polish on his shoe-buckles. He was 
pale of face, with features very deli- 
cately chiselled, and I dare say that 
in the city he might have passed for 
handsome, though, Heaven knows, he 
accorded ill enough with the gray skies 
and the muddy roads of the Bishop- 
shire. He sang well in a plaintive 
voice of that high-set order they call 
the tenor, a style of singing I could 
never admire, though I have observed 
it to captivate girls and young women 
more irrevocably than Orpheus’s lute. 
At the time of which I write he would 
be perhaps in his thirtieth year, and 
much thought of as a social man in the 
Inchkerry district. 

One thing, though, there was against 
him that I must record: both his 
wealth and his accomplishments were 
very considerably in advance of what 
one might reasonably look for in a 
country schoolmaster, and this I always 
held to be an evidence of something 
amiss, for why should a man with all 
the graces deemed necessary for a city 
life, and the apparent means to grat- 
ify his pleasures, prefer to drag out his 
days in such a place as Inchkerry? 
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There were stories, too, that his posses- 
sions were not all justly come by; and 
I have heard it said of him that he did 
some strange business with a gang of 
smugglers that for a time ran their 
goods ashore at Aberdour Point, and 
that when he had well lined his pock- 
ets through this illicit traffic he turned 
traitor and reaped a final harvest by 
the betrayal of the band. I can cer- 
tainly vouch for it that he started life 
with a poor capital enough, for his 
mother was old Betsy Leitch, who 
lived in the village of Scotsbrig, and 
his father, when he drank himself to 
death, was no more than a sort of orra 
worker at the Castle. In fairness to 
the man, however, I shall say nothing 
of what I do not rightly know, the 
more so as it is now notorious that I 
disliked him very keenly. But I will 
say that I believe him to have been a 
coward and a rogue, and capable, if not 
guilty, of most that was told against 
his name. 

This Gordon Leitch first began to 
come into our lives some two months 
after the Master’s leaving, on the head 
of a pious habit he contracted of riding 
up weekly from Inckkerry to see his 
mother, and I used to pass him on my 
wanderings on many a darkling after- 
noon ambling along the south road on 
a sorrel] nag. I met him thus once or 
twice before I knew who he was; but 
I was told in the end by an old sailor— 
for Leitch was better known along the 
Forth than inland—and at the same 
time I learned some of those tales that 
were told of him on the Fife coast. 
I suppose I paid little enough heed to 
him at the time, as we generally do to 
things which are destined to cause us 
much thought in the future. 

It so happened that there fell an af- 
ternoon when Mr. Nicoll and he called 
on Mrs. Leitch together, and from the 
interchange of civilities they came to 
the discussion of various matters of 
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culture ancient and modern, in which I 
doubt not Leitch would show to some 
advantage. The minister, who would 
have seen no guile in the serpent could 
that creature have but cited a line or 
two of the Georgics, was highly de- 
lighted with the stranger, and had him 
up to the manse, where Ailie sat at her 
embroidery. And there was the 
trouble well begun. 

From this point onwards Leitch’s 
filial piety became more marked; he 
would ride over to visit his mother 
twice a week instead of once, or even 
oftener, and always he would call at 
the manse for a few words on the clas- 
sics on his way back. And then in 
the course of a few weeks the pretence 
was altogether dropped, and he came 
openly to the manse, where he would 
often stay a night at a time, rising at 
an early hour the next morning in or- 
der to get back in time for his duties 
at Inchkerry. 

I took it upon myself to keep a closer 
eye upon this affair after an evening 
I spent with old Mr. Nicoll. I remem- 
ber he had sat for a long time over the 
cards with a very wandering attention; 
but I had ascribed this as usual to the 
Pentateuch, until he looked up sud- 
denly and said, ““MacConnachie, have 
ye any word of the Master?” 

I replied that I had not myself, and 
did not know any likely to be better in- 
formed; at which he sat silent for a 
while, and then, “I think the child is 
forgetting,” said he. 

“Heaven forbid!” said I with more 
violence than I meant, for I had sud- 
denly a new idea. “I mean, Mr. 
Nicoll, though I fear I shall displease 
you, that I had rather see your daugh- 
ter with the Master, married or no, 
than safely wedded to Gordon 
Leitch.” 

Across his face there came the ex- 
pression of one who works out a sum 
eonceiving his solution to be correct, 
and then suddenly finds it in error. “I 
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had spoken to her,” he said unhap- 
pily. 

“Then, sir,” I said with some heat, 
“I cannot commend you. Od’s life, 
Mr. Nicoll! do you fancy your daughter 
to be still a bairn, that you may tell 
her not to play with such an one, and 
expect her to obey?” 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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“She is a sensible girl,” said he help- 
lessly- 

“In that case” said I, for I had not 
the heart to tell him it was a delusion, 
“you may safely leave her to her own 
devices.” 

“I am very disturbed about it,” said 
he, and went on with the game. 

Charles Hilton Brown. 


(To be continued.) 
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By ‘“‘LINESMAXN.”’ 


Doubtless there are many besides 
the writer so constituted that they find 
as much pleasure in scrutinizing the 
synthesis of any new thing part by 
part as in grasping it in its entirety. 
The characteristic is akin to the dis- 
sectional rather than the construc- 
tional; it stops one grade short of that 
of the true artist, who endures a close 


study of construction only so that he 
may not be betrayed when he over- 
whelms form in the fury of composi- 
tion, and two grades below that of 
the true scientist to whom components 
are merely obstructive fences between 
him and the winning-post of some 


grand result. With us, we confess, 
the fences themselves are often the ma- 
jor interest. We look on the canvas 
of Creation with a pre-Raphaelistic eye, 
inquisitorial for detail, and actually 
unable to perceive the whole of a peo- 
ple or a pebble, as the case may be, 
until we know the story of its inté& 
gers and atoms. Thus the present 
glory of a diamond fascinates less than 
the overpowering forces which have 
ennobled it into the apotheosis of mat- 
ter and light. Pictures, too, greatly 
as we love them, speak less of illusion, 
of romance, religion, or reminiscence 
than of the beautiful labor which has 
produced them. Of them we most de- 
light to know when they were painted, 


by what manner of man, with what 
pigments, under what difficulties, 
hopes, and fears. Especially is this 
idiosyncrasy insistent in the case of a 
country new to us. There we find 
ourselves even physically uneasy so 
long as we are unacquainted with the 
kaleidoscopic atoms which jerk them- 
selves into the general forms rendered 
familiar by the history and geography 
books. Therefore, as we first stood 
on the brilliant shore of Ceylon, where 
the surges broke like walls of shiver- 
ing sapphire under the million green 
plumes of the palm-trees, we knew 
that there would be little peace for us 
until every swarthy passer-by, every 
strange vehicle, every queer costume, 
could be deposited, properly labelled, 
each into its proper compartment, for 
until then it was certain that the soul 
of the thing we had come to see would 
he invisible. 

Like an emerald drop, 
from the glittering necklace of Hindo- 
stan, Ceylon hangs in the very hollow 
of Britannia’s broad bosom. The 
eastern seas, though spangled as their 
midnight skies with spots of delight, 
lap no gem more lovely or of rarer 
quality. Her general beauty is dis- 
cernible afar off. Even before she 
comes in sight it is said that the mar- 
aware of odors borne 


suspended 


iner becomes 
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across the ocean air as if from the 
groves of Paradise. We ourselves, how- 
ever, were somewhat ludicrously robbed 
of this romantic foretaste. Climbing 
sleepily but hopefully to the upper 
deck at the appointed hour before 
dawn, surely enough an aroma so 
heavenly caressed our nostrils that it 
was nothing but a duty to awaken our 
friends to receive also the greeting 
of the promised land. For an hour 
we snuffed delightedly the scented 
gale. But the growing light revealed 
the true source of our pleasure— 
namely, a cargo of fruit spread out on 
the forecastie ready for disembarka- 
tion! But soon the violet cone of 
Adam’s Peak climbed into the lemon 
sky above wreaths of creamy cloud; 
great slabs of shadow changed slowly 
into forested mountain-sides and walls 
of planted valleys; an amber shore, 
crested with peacock-green, rose slowly 
out of the sea, and the untasted kiss 
of Ceylon was forgotten in the beauty 
of her face. 

But a mere visitor, sojourning at Co- 
lombo between steamer and steamer, 
or even tripping up-country to Kandy 
or Nuwara Eliya, will learn little of a 
country whose most real character- 
istics have shrunk away behind the 
ages far from the neighborhood of rail- 
ways and hotels. By lonely tanks, in 
the humming jungle, on tea-grown peak 
and spur, amongst fields of rice, ter- 
raced from mountain-top to dingle bot- 
tom in steps of vivid aquamarine or 
liquid chocolate, according as_ the 
“paddy” is in or out, in rocky shrine 
beside the snowy dagaba,* in acres of 
hoary ruins, in mud-and-wattle hut, in 
teeming “coolie lines,” in shady low- 
voiced bungalow, in sweltering ma- 
chan? in blessed Rest-House, haunt of 
the drink, the bath, the drowsy talk 
which crown the labors of the blazing 
day, in hidden wallow where the ele- 


1A beehive-shaped edifice usually contain- 
ing a tomb or reliquary. 
2 A platform built in a tree-top, either for 
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phant and buffalo lie deep in the warm 
mud, in jungle glade where pace the 
leopard, the bear, and the brittle-legged 
deer, in glassy lagoon, mirror of in- 
numerable palms, in towering surf 
over which the catamarans and out- 
riggers bound like crazy sticks, in 
scented patana,’ in vasty valleys above 
whose swimming haze rock fortresses 
stick up like islands square and bluff— 
in all these, and in these alone, does 
Ceylon enshrine her spirit, the spirit of 
an isle blessed by God, and as yet 
unspoilt by man. 

The synthesis of Ceylon, topographi- 
eal and ethnological, is singularly com- 
plex for so small a state. From sea- 
line to summit is a difference of ele- 
vation of 8300 feet, up the greater part 
of which the admirable railway winds 
and climbs from one astounding view 
to another; and between the two lies 
every variation of scenery and prod- 
ucts. The highest land of all, that 
between 6000-8000 feet, is wholly given 
over to the densest jungle. Further 
clearance here is prohibited, for the 
jungle brings the rain, and the rain 
the tea and rubber on which the island 
so mightily thrives. Of this upper re- 
gion Nuwara Eliya may be said to be 
the capital. It is a bright little town- 
ship, rejoicing in a temperate and most 
healthy climate, in acres of resplendent 
arums around a marshy lake; also of 
an excellent club, two race-courses, the 
best golf-links in Asia, lots of pretty 
bungalows, motor-cars, tea-parties, ten- 
nis, and tittle-tattle, which render it al- 
together quite too English to appeal to 
an Englishman from England. It 
stands at the very top, both geograph- 
ically and financially, of the tea 
tracts, which, descending thence for 
some 3000 feet, lose somewhat in 
quality of production as they sink in 
elevation. In the midst of this zone 
stands the beautifully situated town of 
sport or for watching for dangerous beasts. 


3’ Open grass covered with flowers, like the 
veld of South Africa. 
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Kandy, the capital of the waning Sin- 
halese monarchy from the sixteenth 
century, but now the capital of Queen 
Tea. No more lovely little place could 
be imagined than this cluster of flow- 
ery villas embosomed on the side of a 
wooded basin, around a placid lake 
whose surface refiects the burning 
blossoms of the tail spathodias. A 
singularly beautiful English church, 
square-towered, of rose-red brick, pre- 
sides over the scene, looking very gen- 
tle hard by a dazzling Buddhist tem- 
ple, the shrine of that most venerated 
relic, the tooth of Buddha, the haunt 
of innumerable pilgrims and bullet- 
headed priests swathed in robes of va- 
rious shades of _ saffron. Below 
stretches the native town, buzzing like 
a beehive all the way out to Katugas- 
tota on the one side, where the herd 
of working elephants spend their leis- 
ure flat in the tepid shallows of the 
Mahaweli Ganga; on the other side out 
to Peradeniya, where in the famous 
gardens are imprisoned as in a Zoo all 
the wild growths of the island, from 
the great talipot, which when a century 
old suddenly becomes one mighty 
flower, fifty feet high, and dies of the 
effort, down to the lantana, which out 
in the country gilds miles of scenery 
with its fiery glow. 

From the tea levels we descend to 
the rubber zone, through an indeter- 
minate belt where the worst of each 
product meet and grow together. 
Matale, a thriving bazaar lining each 
side of a single immensely long street, 
is perhaps the headquarters of this 
wonderful district, where rubber, pep- 
per, vanilla, sago, areca, and cocoa load 
the hot valleys with a press of riches 
unexcelled above the surface of the 
earth. Thence down again to the 
“low-country,” the truest Ceylon to the 
traveller, although the whole of it to- 
gether is worth less than a few square 
miles of the little core of prosperity 
which it embraces—namely, that semi- 
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circle of business, agriculture, and 
plantation of which Colombo-Mirigama- 
Kurunegala - Matale - Badulla - Ha- 
putale form the are whose base runs 
fairly straight between the first and 
last named of these places. All out- 
side and around is “low-country,” long 
leagues of almost rainless plains, dot- 
ted here and there with outcrops of 
bare, rounded rocks which often at- 
tain the dignity of hills, here and there 
with isolated mountains densely 
wooded and remarkably reminiscent of 
the kopjes of Natal. Below these 
stretches the jungle on every side— 
here in leagues of scrubby thickets, 
broken by sandy gaps and water- 
courses for ever waterless; there like 
English parks in a hothouse, in groves 
of noble trees with verdant grass be- 
neath. Seen from a height, the land- 
scape is a table of thronged treetops, 
a dead level of deep gray-green, re- 
lieved at intervals by the turquoise 
dise of an old irrigation tank, or by the 
rusty hummock of an ancient dagaba, 
of both of which more must be said 
hereinafter. And so we approach the 
coast, messages from the sea coming 
long before its appearance in the shape 
of snaky creeks and wide lagoons lit- 
erally embedded in palm-trees, whose 
myriad reflections paint the glassy 
surface so much more vividly than the 
originals on the banks, that the great 
fish seem to be oaring themselves 
through bundles of slender trunks and 
layers of leaves. All around the island 
the palms of various kinds crowd down 
to the salt water, cooling the almost 
blatant color-scheme of the billows of 
intense blue, which curl and smash in 
a pother of blinding cream, to rush out 
of the sunshine up the shelf of silver 
sand into the green shade of the nod- 
ding trees. A strong wind blows, the 
seaward horizon is jagged with those 
elusive shakes and notches which tell 
of a bounding surface out in the be- 
yond; but it is as hot as the draught 
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from an engine, and you could stand 
naked without a shiver in the warm 
brine. Coast towns are few and far 
apart, linked together by the unbroken 
belt of surf, sand, and palms. They 
are Dutch or Portuguese foundations 
for the most part, old and white, with 
octagon brick forts mellowed to the 
color of lichen by centuries of tropical 
salt breezes. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all is 
our discarded naval base, Trincomalee, 
an immense harbor of many arms cut 
so deeply out of the hilly forest that 
the fleets of the world could fight un- 
seen therein, could they bring them- 
selves to break the ineffable peace of 
that dreaming haven. There is much 
shaking of heads throughout Ceylon 
over the empty barracks and silent 
workshops of this Plymouth of the 
East, and indeed it is hard to see why 
wisely-spent millions have now been 
cast into the depths of a harbor whose 
amazing capacity, easy defensibility, 
and strategical handiness place it in 
absolute command of the junction of 
the greatest trade-routes in the world. 
“East is East and West is West,” but 
the twain do meet in an endless proces- 
sion of “tramps” and liners close out- 
side the gunless, manless heights of 
“Trinco.” 

It is time to turn from the land to 
the people, and once more the variety 
of Ceylon is striking. Three races, 
the Sinhalese, the Tamil (with their 
curious subdivision, the Jaffna Tamil), 
and the Moormen, representing re- 
spectively the three great religions of 
the East, Buddhism, Hindooism, and 
Mahommedanism, compose the purely 
native population, each in every stage 
of development, all widely differing in 
appearance, history, and pursuits. The 
Veddas, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the island, are now scarcely to be ac- 
counted amongst her sons, though, like 
the Bushmen of South Africa, they still 
lurk in her dimmest recesses, stopping 
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their ears from the St. Sepulchre’s bell 
which is tolling them into the company 
of the lost. 

The Sinhalese—a beautiful, languor- 
ous, aristocratic people, looking like 
Stuarts modelled in copper, with their 
long hair, melancholy eyes, and shapely 
noses—represent for the most part the 
landed proprietorship of the island. 
The lower amongst them dwell in the 
leafy villages around the paddy-fields 
amongst palm-trees and enormous 
ferns, ready for sport or love, or even 
violence, for they are a race of quick 
passions for all their gentleness. No 
more delightful folk could be encoun- 
tered by the traveller. They will work 
themselves to a standstill to show him 
the sights or find him sport, will run 
miles to fetch him a drink or more 
cartridges, or in their bowery arbors 
will sit him down and from the highest 
tree select the milkiest cocoa-nut for 
him to quaff from, and all for love, re- 
jecting, often with a faint smile, the 
coin which only does not offend because 
it is plainly offered in ignorance. Their 
babies, like little metallic eels—for 
they have none of the obesity of the 
juvenile Tamils,—will ripple about his 
feet, fingering his gun, his gaiters, with 
chirrups of delight. Their women, 
melting with solicitous shyness or ur- 
bane and upstanding as Juno, will 
stand a little removed, for fear of 
nothing, however, but that they may 
not be wanted. The Sinhalese gentle- 
men—for we have here the Norman 
blood of Ceylon—perform the offices of 
rural magistrate, land inspectors, and 
the like. Their chief, a man of ancient 
lineage, is attached to the staff of that 
benevolent autocrat, the British Gov- 
ernor. One and all, they inhabit cool, 
snow-white houses, often with a little 
temple or “dagaba” peeping over the 
hedge, glorious with the radiant blooms 
of the hybiscus, which shuts in the 
home-garden. One and all, the Sinha- 
lese bind up their long tresses with 
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high tortoise-shell combs, often of 
beautiful design. Nearly all profess 
the gentle, philosophic tenets of Bud- 
dhism. It is administered by hordes 
of shaven, saffron-robed priests in in- 
numerable little shrines, which, but for 
a guide, might remain altogether un- 
discovered by the visitor. Under huge 
overhanging rocks, in deeply-cleft 
chasms, on mountain-tops, in the 
niches of precipices, lurk for the most 
part the brooding images and altars 
spread with flowers: very abodes of 
calm and of kindliness, for nowhere is 
the weary traveller more certain of a 
seat, a draught, or even, as I have ex- 
perienced, a cigar, than in the bare 
apartment of the officiating priest. It 
is a lovely religion; could not many a 
tossing Western soul find some rest in 
a faith which holds by “right faith, 
right resolve, right speech, right ac- 
tion, right living, right effort, right rec- 
ollectedness, and right meditation,” * 
which worships flowers and fine views, 
which so venerates the life given by God 
that it will slay not even the dangerous 
snake or bothering mosquito, and will, 
on certain days of the year, spend 
much money in buying up and return- 
ing to the sea such miserables as the 
trade turtles, which lie on their backs 
in the sun, gasping and groaning like 
dying men for many awful days, await- 
ing the death which is not allowed to 
come too soon for fear of wasting 
them (a horrible sight, the one evil 
memory of Ceylon; have the authori- 
ties no eyes for that unspeakable tor- 
ture shed on the Jaffna beach?). 

The Tamils, the second great native 
division of Ceylon, are younger in the 
ownership of the island by some fifteen 
centuries than the Sinhalese, whom, 
after a thousand years of struggle, they 
finally overcame about the year 1215, 
only to share the land with them from 
that day to this. Even now they 
scarcely belong to the place, or the 


7 Clause 4 of the Buddhist faith. 
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place to them, being largely migrants 
from Southern India in search of work 
and the filling of that little bag of ru- 
pees which sends most Hindoos back 
to their villages as leisured capitalists. 
They compose, however, at least half 
the population, and Ceylon could ill 
spare the somewhat surly industry of 
the common sort, and the business 
aptitude of the better class amongst 
them. Taken as a whole, they are 
men of coarser mould, both physically 
and intellectually, than their Sinhalese 
co-partners. Their religion alone, the 
noisy, tawdry, gloomy, Hindoo Golly- 
Woggism, almost precludes the urban- 
ity and outward refinement of the 
spreaders of blossoms and dreamers 
over vistas. Mostly they are “on the 
make”; to indicate to the Londoner 
their precise milieu, we would say in 
a fanciful sentence that they are to the 
Sinhalese as the dwellers in Edgware 
Road to those in Cheyne Walk, more 
valuable but less inspiring. The sub- 
section of the Tamil race which in- 
habit the northern province of the is- 
land, and are known as Jaffna Tamils, 
so little resemble their brethren that it 
is hard to believe that they are, if 
they are, ethnologically related. Here 
we have eager, enlightened agriculture, 
business, and finance on a large scale, 
perpetual residentship, and the clearcut 
features, the learned brow, and the 
equable deportment of a British judge. 
Rather than Tamils, the men of Jaffna 
resemble the Moormen, a small and in- 
teresting sect some 300,000 strong, 
dropped here somehow and somewhen, 
no one precisely knows, from Egyptian 
or Arabian shores. Here again are 
the outward marks of a soul above but- 
tons, dignity and quietness of bearing, 
keen and scrupulous business habits, 
the suggestion of vast sums stored 
away in some secret ciche (few well- 
clad natives but carry this myth about 
with them), the whole surmounted by 
the tarboosh of Cairo and Alexandria. 
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They are the only Mohammedans in 
Ceylon, if we except the Afghan trad- 
ers and money-lenders, who, gigantic 
and splendidly accoutred, stalk and 
stare and swagger like Life-Guardsmen 
in a London mob through the half-fear- 
ful admiration of the bazaar. They 
have not too good a reputation, these 
mountain swashbucklers, but they are 
mighty handsome, and in this land of 
slight and servient figures give a re- 
freshing assurance of the glory of the 
beast of prey called man. 

If the stranger’s general impression 
of the natives of Ceylon is one of un- 
mitigated charm, so courteous, com- 
pliant, and peaceful do they appear 
after the more rugged proletariat of 
western lands, it does not do to overdo 
this admiration. There is something 
behind the indulgent smile with which 
the resident planter is apt to answer 
the traveller’s too expansive eulogy of 
the bazaar. Ladies especially are prone 
to forget that polish which is thin 


enough on a British peer is not likely 
to be bottomless on the children of 
nature, and of this we witnessed an 


amusing instance. In a small hotel 
up-country was a Tamil waiter of such 
delightful manners, of such immacu- 
late cleanliness, that all hearts were 
his on sight, and the place resounded 
with his praises. Particularly cap- 
tivated was a wealthy old lady, who 
announced her intention of taking him 
“home,” to show the rest of her es- 
tablishment how graceful and gracious 
domestic servitude may be made. One 
day we were all standing on the ver- 
anda when a Hindoo religious proces- 
sion hove in sight, with all the bound- 
ing, screaming abandon peculiar to such 
functions. Amongst the following 
leaped a form noticeable even in that 
crazy throng for its antics, for the 
gaudiness of its paint, for the bitter- 
ness of its yell, and the indecency of its 
gestures. It was our waiter, with the 
shackles off. He was very nearly 
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naked, he was wholly drunk, but, aw- 
ful to relate, neither too drunk nor in 
his opinion too naked to recognize and 
uproariously greet at close quarters his 
patroness standing trembling with hor- 
ror and indignation in the forefront of 
the spectators. “Home” is still with- 
out that snowy linen and those deft 
brown fingers, and in one old lady’s 
eyes at least the delinquencies of John 
Thomas and Mary Jane bear a chas- 
tened hue. 

On the fringe of these clearly-defined 
native sects hovers a confused crowd 
of brown men who have blurred their 
frontiers by embracing the faiths of 
the West. Amongst these Roman 
Catholics largely preponderated; in- 
deed, it is amazing to find with how 
strong a grip Rome—largely, it is said, 
by astute finance—holds no small and 
an increasing proportion of the town- 
bred native populations, hoping, no 
doubt, thus to call in the East to re- 
dress her wobbling balance in the 
West. She has every prospect of a 
heavy crop. Men who possess little 
self-reliance, who are a prey to forebod- 
ing and prone to imagery without im- 
agination, are ripe for that beautiful 
unfailing machinery of _ salvation 
which in the Church of Pome so well 
takes the place of inherent life as to 
render her apparently immortal. Need- 
less to say that with natives it is the 
machine itself rather than any occult 
motive-power which attracts and holds. 
No need here to demand an oath 
against Modernism. The Vaticanic 
Syllabus of 1864 and the Ecumenical 
Definition of 1870 are the engines of 
redemption, and the brown Pereiras 
and Fernandos contemplate their terri- 
fic processes with lazy reliance, as pas- 
sengers on an ocean liner smile on the 
mighty cranks and pistons which pro- 
pel them infallibly yet unintelligibly 
into the haven where they would be. 

Outside all the above, whether over 
or below them is a puzzle, yet rigor- 
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ously outside them, floats an indeter- 
minate mélange of half-breeds of all 
shades of color, of all proportions of 
blood, and of all grades of intelligence 
and value. Always the great solecism 
of the East, the Eurasians are here cer- 
tainly less cold-shouldered than usual 
by the two parties to their creation, 
though the visitor may be pardoned his 
first surprise at the honorable title of 
“Burgher” by which they alone are dis- 
tinguished amongst the races of Cey- 
lon. The capacities and limitations of 
such mixtures are too well known to 
need description. Let it suffice to say 
that if their share in the work of the 
country is a minor one, it is faithfully 
performed, with a cheerful humility 
very striking when it is considered 
how utterly impossible it would be for 
railway, office, bank, and shop to get 
on without them. As in blood so in 
labor, they form the coupling between 
the dynamic energy of the white and 
his inert train of natives; they are the 


transmitters of propulsion, and there is 
no need to smile because they occa- 
sionally assume the smart paint and 
shining brass of their mighty protag- 


onist. There is something infinitely 
pathetic in the yearnings of the fruit 
of Jupiter’s forgotten frolics amongst 
the nymphs on the golden beach. 
There is much that is infinitely hon- 
orable in the eager retention of the 
shred of divinity beneath the very 
shadow of Olympus. 

Finally we come to the British in- 
habitants of Ceylon. Broadly, they 
may be catalogued under the single 
heading—-Planters,—planters of tea, of 
rubber, of cocoa, cocoanuts, pepper, 
and cardamums, resident to a man in 
embowered bungalows on windy peak 
or in torrid gorge, according to their 
occupations. There are a few other 
Europeans—bankers, agents, mer- 
chants, and the like, but they subsist 
on or for the planter, as does also a 
vast proportion of the native races of 
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the island. Taken together, the white 
population is to the colored as about 1 
in 700, and no colony similarly com- 
posed boasts a kernel more hardy and 
productive. Nor, it may be surmised, 
one more happy. Aljll the world over, 
the Briton is a note of unrest, often the 
only one, with his unsleeping search- 
ing of soul, his mingled ambition and 
pessimism, his tormenting sense of 
duty—his religion of work and his 
goading loyalty to his employers wag- 
ing unceasing war with his love of 
ese. Life is never an easy thing to 
him, but surely in Ceylon it is as pleas- 
ant as it can ever be. Can even bal- 
ance-sheets, refractory muchinery, la- 
bor troubles, or politics disturb the 
peace of the groves, where dividends 
hang in unctuous clusters upon the 
feathered masts of the palm-trees, or 
of the aromatic hillsides where from 
the thin green rubber-trees money, in 
the shape of a lily-white cream, oozes 
stickily down little cris-crossed grooves, 
to be presently coagulated into the 
“biscuit” as flat and golden as a buck- 
wheat cake? Can even the smallest 
imp of care find room on the broad 
shoulders of the tea planter, as he 
saunters or rides out in the cool dawn 
of the uplands to watch the harvesting 
of the most beautiful of the productive 
plants of the earth? In long rows, 
covering hundreds or thousands of 
acres, grow the little shrubs; across bill 
and dale, at the edge of the preci- 
pice, over the knobbly hillock, up to 
the jungled peak, down to the rushing 
brook they range, with here and there 
a red-scarred break of earth where a 
landslip has occurred amongst them, 
and here and there a ragged acre or 
two of sticks, stumps, and litter, where 
a recent pruning has borrowed their 
prime, to pay it back an hundred-fold 
in due season. Here and there, too, 
a flower like the wild rose, but only 
a few of these; for the blossom is an 
agricultural defect, and what planter 
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but has had to conceal a scowl when 
some enthusiastic guest has compli- 
mented him upon the beauty of some 
flowering bush discovered in a morning 
walk! Another intruder, too, of which 
the visitor should avoid mention, is a 
certain weed, ovalis to wit, which is 
apt to flourish so freely and so pret- 
tily that it is hard to believe that it 
is a very Satan in the garden, and con- 
versationally best left alone. All the 
morning, from dawn until noon, when 
he returns to the bungalow for 
“breakfast,” the planter moves slowly 
amongst his bushes, riding or walking 
up and down the steeply zigzagged 
paths which lead about the hilly plan- 
tation. He watches the gangs of 
pluckers, rows of Tamil men and 
women extended in “open order” 
athwart the tea, their hands fluttering 
like dusky moths about the waxen 
shrubs. So incredibly quick are they, 
that it is difficult to follow their play 
smongst the leaves, and still more dif- 
ficult to believe that only a particular 
atom from each twig is being nipped 
off by fingers which seem guided by in- 
stinct rather than by the agate eyes 
which rove curiously and often ro- 
guishly about when the visitor stands 
guping in the neighborhood. Surely 
these are the most picturesque laborers 
in existence. How Millet would have 
marvelled at their briskness, so far 
from the sombre gloom of the op- 
pressed beings he knew, and at their 
coloring of rippling bronze, the men 
often shrouded like Franciscans for the 
sake of shade beneath russet sacks or 
stained linen, the women all a-sparkle 
with gilded ornaments stuck amongst 
their shining manes, into their dra- 
vidian noses, rolled around their burn- 
ing arms and ankles. And how his 
brother of Barbizon, Corot, would have 
loved the shimmering grevillea trees 
planted in tall fences of trembling 
green to keep the wind off the more ex- 
posed picking-grounds; and how Con- 
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stable would have worshipped the 
morning sky mantling cumulously 
above the gray whiffs of mist which 
rush down the hollows from nowhere; 
and how, when the pluckers troop off 
at length, each with his or her bas- 
ket piled high with fragrant tealeaves, 
to the little chalet-like “factory” where 
the tea is made,—how the “‘little Jew- 
like man” Turner would have stood 
motionless, like a beetle on a path, 
beneath the flaming sunset sky, pray- 
ing for some pigments, were they but 
a few, from the palette of Almighty 
God, so that he might ease the agony 
of color racking his “little red, un- 
healthy eyes.” Then the planter, too, 
returns in the dusk to his homestead. 
The lamps are lighted one by one, the 
hum of the tropical night begins to 
swell out in the gathering darkness, 
strange and wonderful scents from 
awakened blooms waft into the ve- 
randa, the fire-flies crowd in glimmer- 
ing constellations around the tops of 
the garden tres. The beauty of Cey- 
lon’s night replaces the glories of her 
day, and once more we are conscious 
of one of the most beautiful things on 
earth. It must be hard, you would 
think, to bid good-bye for ever to such 
scenes. But there seems an increasing 
tendency for men to abandon the tra- 
ditional life-long residentship of the old 
brigade, and to fly “home” as soon as 
a competence has been saved. The 
homeward-bound ships are full of mid- 
dle-aged men who have “made a bit” 
in tea or rubber, and are looking for- 
ward to sharing in that ornamental life 
of the West of which they have been 
dreaming day and night ever since they 
came out as “creepers” twenty years 
ago. Too often will the fruit be of 
the Dead Sea. On the top of the 
steepest mountain in Ceylon ® is a col- 
ossal footmark, deeply imprinted. It 
is that of Adam’s last despairing lurch 


5 Adam’s Peak. Ceylon was long thought 
to be the Garden of Eden. 
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out of the forfeited Garden. On how 
many a peaceful plantation may there 
not be found hidden away amongst the 
nestling tea-bushes such a footprint of 
one who once walked in Eden but cast 
himself out, or more probably, like 
poor Adam, was cust out by his wife, 
into Ealing. We can well believe the 
story of the retired planter who, on 
seeing a case of tea bearing the well- 
known factory mark unloaded from a 
truck in a British railway station, 
burst into tears. 

But the planter has had his troubles, 
of course, and doubtless Satan is. sow- 
ing tares more busily than of all 
amongst his Elysian fields. Already 
has the foetid odor of “democracy” be- 
gun to waft over the ocean from the 
social pest-houses west of Suez, and it 
will kill the East as surely as the 
West, and in half the time. There is 


talk of—nay, legislation for—‘‘increased 
representation” of the natives: it is 
the gods who have gone mad, not those 


whom they would destroy; the newspa- 
per wrangling has elready begun, the 
vile touting, known in Britain as “can- 
vassing,” must surely follow, and what 
then will become of the backbone of 
the island, the Tamil labor force, a force 
already prone to misuse what liberty 
has been accorded it, a backbone en- 
tirely flaccid and invertebrate without 
the backboard of kindly subjection, 
which has kept the laborers busy, 
happy, and solvent for a century past? 

But these things are, after all, for 
the future—let the unborn bury their 
dead. The planter has had a happy 
life, and well he has deserved and 
shared. it. Integrity and industry 
have guided his footsteps; hospitality 
is the gauge of happiness, and his is 
unbounded. You can stay with him 
for a fortnight, and he will regret that 
it is not a month. And standing on 
one of his hill-tops, where the high jun- 
gle, the jealously guarded raingod of 
Ceylon, stoops down to greet his child, 
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the tea, you will see the roofs of many 
far-off factories and bungalows shining 
like silver rods here and there awungst 
the gigantic landscape, and under 
every roof dwells and works a “chap” 
as “decent” as bimself. And if he 
stands well amongst his fellows, his 
honor is as high amongst the natives. 
He can walk dowr into that heap of 
blazing pigments, that muddle of 
fruits, smells, warm bodies and fervid 
chatter called the “Bazaar,” and never 
an oriental scowl will follow his com- 
ings and goings. This is harder to 
manage than Bayswater may imagine. 
Ceylon still has its Eves, the apple is 
lovely and glows close to the hand on 
every tree, so easy to pluck, so easy to 
forget the flaming sword athwart the 
gateway when Paradise shall have been 
won and lost. They must be not only 
men, but gentlemen, who go out to 
raise the fruits of the earth in the dol- 
drums which drowse with blazing days 
and throbbing nights between the Bi- 
ble and the Koran; and so have they 
been. 

But Ceylon belongs not to the riding- 
breeched, sun-hatted, planter, the glid- 
ing Tamil, or the mereantile Moorman, 
not indeed to the bustling, prosperous 
present at all, but to 4 glorious race 
and age which have long vanished like 
the tropical sun behind ihe hill, leaving 
as a faint afterglow the drowsing Sin- 
halese community of today. 

Nearly three thonsand years ago, 
when Britain was thinly peopled with 
savages, a nation ten million strong, 
the almost primevul Veddas even then 
lost in their midst, was already deeply 
rooted in the island, and had rendered 
her one of the most resvlendent of 
earthly kingdoms. These were Aryans, 
come from north-central Hindostan, 
bringing with them the old Grahman 
faith. Although their early magnifi- 
cence is obscured iu the mists and 
myths of the sunrise of history, when 
it does appeur it is in such full and 
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certain splendor cir iz must long huve 
been high in the heavens. About the 
year 300 B.C. Buddhism, the inven- 
tion of the Sakyan ascetic Gotama, 
was kindled in Ceylon by Mahinda, the 
missionary Prince of Maghada, ke 
whose bed of rock, overlooking an 
ocean of sunlit jungle, is_ still 
pointed out near the top of the won- 
drous, haunted mountain of Mehintale. 
The gentle melancholy of the new 
faith, its gospel of the divinity of ex- 
tinction, of the apotheosis of eternal 
slumber, made an irresistible appeal to 
a people overpowered by the very lux- 
ury of existence. Instantly so great 
a flame rushed through the swarming 
island that she presently outshone all 
the bright galaxy of eastern kingdoms. 
For fifteen hundred years the portent 
blazed in the Indian Ocean, the envy 
of neighboring Hindostan, the sub- 
ject of dreams and awestruck whispers 
in the untravelled West, where men, 
hearing vaguely of acres of palaces and 
tons of precious stones, still were told 
but the half of her riches. And still, 
pale and faint, in wan ruin, in moulder- 
ing tank, in the now ragged hills of 
brick called “dagabas,” the magnifi- 
cence of ancient Lanka, surviving the 
impious breath of Tamils, Dutch, and 
Portuguese, flickers on in the midst of 
the electric light of a British occupa- 
tion. 

It requires an imagination of the 
John Martin calibre to picture the as- 
pect of Ceylon at the height of the 
Sinhalese and Buddhist power. In 
some respects old Egypt had nothing 
to show comparable to the superb dis- 
play of labor and art which glorified 
the land. Over all the country, where 
now is often an unbroken mass of 
densest jungle, spread smiling fields 
and gardens, watered, even in times of 
drought, from the innumerable artificial 
tanks which covered the island with 
a network of inexhaustible lakes. 
Most of these reservoirs still exist. 


They strike us dumb both by their 
present beauty and by the colossal con- 
ception, the daring, the skill, and the 
almost supernatural industry of the 
engineers who devised them. Ceylon 
is, and evidently always has been, a 
region whose rainfall may paradoxi- 
cally be described as regularly spas- 
modic. The showers fall between cer- 
tain dates, but then intermittently and 
in torrential volume, so that the water, 
if uncontrolled, would run to waste in 
the rainy season whilst being, of 
course, entirely absent in the dry. 
The modern miracle-workers of the 
Nile, of Lake Vyrnwy, and of Ching- 
ford, have harnessed Nature less won- 
derfully than the contractors of old 
Ceylon. Scarcely a district, scarcely 
even a village, though set in the flat- 
test and dryest tracts of the island, 
but has been provided with its own 
catchment basin, whither every trickle 
within miles has been led for storage 
by every device except machinery. 
There are literally thousands of these 
tanks, ranging from twenty miles in 
circumference to a few acres in extent. 
To construct such basins entailed al- 
most inconceivable labor. To con- 
tain the outfall vast dams or bunds 
stride across valley and hollow, or 
boldly mould the featureless champaign 
into gigantic dishes of stone and earth. 
One of these dykes is eleven miles long, 
built up of granite bricks each twelve 
feet in length. There are very many of 
half this span, whilst those of two or 
three miles are numberless. The 
causeways vary in height from ten to 
thirty feet, in width from thirty to 
three hundred. Many of them carry 
broad highroads, now flanked with old 
forest trees; none but would carry an 
army marching “in fours.” Overgrown 
as most of them now are with verdure, 
tthe dykes often appear as natural 
slopes in the midst of the jungle, and 
the parched traveller or hunter, sud- 
denly topping the crest in the course 
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of his march, wonders if he is the 
discoverer of the lovely lake which 
dances before his delighted eye. When 
rain has filled the basin splendid trees 
closely shut in the mirror, many of 
them standing trunk-deep in the water, 
which often invades hundreds of yards 
of jungle. But when the water is 
low, a long and brilliant grass, edged 
by a belt of rushes on the water-side, 
intervenes between forest and lake, 
like the bright “slip” on the in- 
ner margin of a dark picture- 
frame. The lesser tanks all but 
dry up in the hot season, leaving a 
welter of aromatic sludge in which the 
buffaloes love to souse their leathery 
sides, leaving often nothing but their 
beetle-browed countenances above the 
smoking ooze. 

A Ceylon tank seems always asleep, 
yet always teems with life. At dawn, 
a host of living things steal around it 
in the melting mist, as diaphanous and 
noiseless as phantoms in a dream. In 
the blazing stillness of noon, the peli- 
cans and other fowl float motionless in 
little fleets; should a bird take wing 
occasionally, it soon droops again, as 
if overcome by the drowsy vapors from 
the lotus, which loads the surface with 
starry cups of dazzling whiteness, or 
more glorious still of a pink like the 
flush of morning. This is the signal 
for the crocodile or “mugger,’’ who has 
lain like a half-submerged snag, his 
bulbous occiputs and a knob or two of 
his gnarled back alone showing above 
the shimmering surface. Stealthily 
he oars himself, just awash, through 
the greeny water: there is an oily 
swirl, a brief flapping, a croaking gulp, 
and the bird is gone. The mugger re- 
treats to the rushes to digest, there to 
lie, his pulpy belly palpitating, his eyes 
half closed in revolting ecstasy, utter- 
ing an occasional hoarse sigh, or me- 
tallic champ as his gaping lower jaw 
shuts to the other with the clang of a 
steel trap. Well do the natives call 


him “Sin,” and indeed he is ugly, 
strong, and abundant in pleasant 
places. Close to his lair, little com- 
panies of cotton-teal hold chattering 
colloquy in the sodden shade of the 
rushes, rising every now and then to 
take brief and aimless flights, like the 
flutterings of pieces of black and white 
paper, up and down the margin. 
There, between the trunks of the outer 
forest, looms a vast slaty bulk, which 
weaves slowly to and fro, like the 
shadow of a sail. It is my lord the 
elephant, awaiting the hour of the 
bath. Sometimes, when it is very hot 
and the tank utterly secluded, he will 
lie all day flat on his side in an over- 
hung shallow, showing only the im- 
mense curve of his barrel above the 
water, and the tip of his trunk, which 
at intervals curls over to discharge a 
refreshing jet across his baking ribs. 
So lying, an elephant appears to be 
not only dead, but at the bloated stage 
of death, and great is the astonishment 
of the investigator when the recum- 
bent mass blunders up in a turmoil of 
muddied waves, and rushes for the jun- 
gle with ear-splitting trumpetings 
which no horse but Job’s has ever been 
able to endure. The elephant is com- 
mon in Ceylon, and becoming more 
common, both on account of the re- 
strictions imposed on hunting him and 
because he rarely carries “ivory” good 
enough to make him worth pursuing 
either for profit or trophy. Indeed, 
the poor giant is rather a defendant for 
whom, we confess, we scarcely know 
how to plead. On the one hand is 
the undoubted injury he is wont to 
commit on the hard-won crops of the 
villagers, who from lofty platforms 
amongst the tree-tops watch apprehen- 
sively for him like Cossack scouts. On 
the other side lie all the arguments of 
his own most grand and pathetic pres- 
ence. All the wisdom of all sages, all 
the nobility of all noblemen, all the be- 
nignity and fury of the weather itself, 
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seem to be united in that elemental 
bulk. Strangely enough, no beast in 
the world, our good dog himself not ex- 
cepted, inspires so much sympathy and 
pity in misfortune as this huge, grave 
creature, the child of geological strata 
long hidden below the mountains, the 
brother of strange beasts whose gibber- 
ings and flappings on the earth were 
never heard, even by Adam. In cap- 
tivity he is much used for bridge- 
building, dam construction, road-mak- 
ing, and the like; and how he bends his 
vast back and curls his terrific quar- 
ters into great curves as he strains at 
enormous boulders, already squared by 
the mason as they lay in the river-bed, 
hoisting them with a trunk which 
seems about to burst with the effort, 
then hitching them by a coil of ragged 
hemp over a tooth within his dripping 
jaw, to roll away with his burden to 
its appointed spot. Arrived there, his 
skill is as marvellous as his patience. 
Pat by pat with mighty forefoot, 


nudge by nudge with colossal forehead, 
worn bare by much such labor, the 
half-ton rock is humored precisely 
into its place, until four-square and 
firm it stands a six-foot brick in the 
pier which will laugh at the torrent 
soon to thunder down the steep 


ravine. 

This he will do alone, with no in- 
structing rider on his neck, the lazy 
mahout perhaps amusing himself and 
his charge with sad little tunes dreed 
in some shady corner from precisely 
the same reed-pipe,like a pair of 
splayed pennywhistles joined to one 
mouthpiece,—as may be seen in ancient 
bas-reliefs of the Fauns. There is 
much virtue in this instrument. Some- 
times when the boulder is too big, the 
day too hot, and the work too long, the 
elephant will pause ominously, his 
ears slightly cocked, his little eye look- 
ing at nothing; mutiny is nigh. Now, 
instead of the rock at his foot, a trunk- 
ful of water is defiantly sucked up and 


blasted forth again, or a bunch of 
cardamums wrenched from the bank 
with an angry tear. The mahout's 
drowsy eye changes in a moment, he 
checks his sharp words of command, 
and warily looking out under his brows 
draws forth the little flute from his 
clothing. Up in a gorge of the 
Kandyan Hills I came suddenly upon 
just such a scene, attracted thither by 
a low piping which I thought must 
surely lead me to Pan himself. So 
intense was the chiaroscuro as the blaz- 
ing sunshine splintered down into the 
dark, overhung watercourse, that at 
first nothing was discernible; but 
against the shade of a wall of drip- 
ping rock was at length relieved the 
form of a great working elephant. He 
stood in sullen dejection, as immovable 
as a liner with its fires out, above a 
rock already roped for portage. Across 
his drooping neck, leaning back to 
keep his balance against the angle, 
straddled the anxious mahout, crooning 
primeval melodies to the venerable 
beast beneath him. For ten minutes 
nothing occurred but this; then the 
spell prevailed; slowly the limp trunk 
stiffened around the burden, the 
boulder rose into the air as if slung on 
a derrick, and soon the mass went 
padding up-stream on its four thick 
pillars, and the trouble was over. 

The method of capturing elephants 
in Ceylon is painfully wasteful and 
cruel. It consists in driving the inhab- 
itants of many square miles of jungle 
into the staked enclosure known all 
the world over as a corral or kraal. 
The multitudinous beaters are armed 
with guns, and if, as is usually the 
case, the driving is unskilfully and tim- 
idly performed, there is so constant a 
fusilade “in self defence” that very 
few of the frantic animals escape 
dreadful wounds. Fearful scenes are 
enacted also in the welter of the kraal 
itself, so that of the elephants actually 
entrapped very few survive, whilst a 
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great proportion of those who have 
made their escape rush off to die or 
drag out a maimed existence in the 
jungle. 

But Nature herself is sometimes lit- 
tle less cruel than man to this the 
grandest, the most lovable, and the 
senior of her sons. She sends him 
mad when he is in love, a dangerous, 
rushing savage, to meet whom is 
death. Furthermore, she torments him 
through the proudest of her gifts, 
namely, his tushes, which, though they 
do not grow to any great size in the 
Ceylon species, nevertheless are large 
enough to contain atrocious agony 
when rotting with disease. Imagine 
two feet of raging toothache! The 
poor giant becomes again a furious 
maniac under the torture. Hunters 
have told me how they have seen him 
trying to cool his flaming jaws against 
the muddy banks of the creeks. The 
word goes forth that a “rogue” is 
afoot; it is advertised in the papers, 
and it becomes a duty to destroy him; 
but even this is both difficult and dan- 
gerous to accomplish, for the great 
brute’s vital spots are tiny targets; he 
is as reckless, cunning, and vindictive 
as a human lunatic, and either he or 
his pursuer must die a dreadful death 
before the sun sets. 

But it is time to return to the tank, 
over which by this time night and a 
pillar of moonlight have fallen to- 
gether. The fowl, which have slum- 
bered in mid-lake all day, have paddled 
ashore and are busy feeding, the sub- 
dued gurgling of their myriad throats 
rising to a lignid purr. The united 
voices of the frogs hum and throb for 
hours with a deep tremolo, like that 
of the monotone which rolls from the 
village church when the organ is being 
tested. A semitone higher rises the 
chant of countless insects, with the 
penetrating whir of distant machinery. 
The sound is almost painful in its sus- 
tained intensity, it permeates the 
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ground and air, the dominant noise of 
the night, yet both it and the rattle of 
the frogs somehow actually create in- 
stead of dissipate silence. So deadly 
still it seems that the faint wail of a 
leopard hunting miles away makes the 
listener start. It reminds us of the 
days when, the only waking member 
of a dormitory-full of small boys at a 
school near a garrison town, we used 
to listen with an unaccountable shiver 
to the bugle call—“lights out”— ring- 
ing across the dark country from the 
distant barracks. But there are leop- 
ards much nearer than this. There is 
one crouching flat at the edge of the 
jungle, watching for what may cross 
the half-illumined flat of grass outside, 
the extreme tip of his tail flipping rap- 
idly to and fro, the only moving muscle 
of all the tense bundle tied up in his 
dynamic body. Another, his head 
sunk deep between his brawny fore- 
legs, is drinking at a creek which car- 
ries the recumbent moonlight deep into 
the forest. A bear, which had been 
making for the same spot, stands 
hunched up in the shadow gazing sulk- 
ily at his supplanter. He is a fierce 
little fellow, this Ceylon bear, almost 
the only one of his genus known to at- 
tack man without provocation, and it 
is not fear which keeps him from oust- 
ing the spotted cat. Were water 
scarce, confined as it is often in the dry 
season to a few scattered holes, the 
order of precedence might be re- 
versed. 

Many of these ancient tanks still 
perform their original function of irri- 
gation, though on a scale much re- 
duced from that for which they were 
designed. The Inspector of Tanks is 
an important official of the Civil Serv- 
ice, and he looks for his workmen to 
the villages, each of which is required 
to contribute the labor necessary to 
keep in repair the reservoir which 
serves its own rice-fields.. But many 
have fallen into disuse; agriculturally, 
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as in every other way, the modern Sin- 
halese are but dim shadows of their 
former selves. 

Vast sheets of water have now no 
more to do than could be well per- 
formed by trivial ponds, whilst hidden 
away in dense thickets which once 
were flourishing arable, hundreds of 
idle tanks have no longer any excuse 
for their existence but their own ex- 
quisite beauty. Some, replaying like 
a dying man the acts of their youth, 
flood through broken bund and sluice 
the unprofitable jungle, whilst many, 
fallen still further from their high 
estate, have run all but dry. But dry 
or brimming, large or small, the irriga- 
tion tanks of the ancient Sinhalese 
remain a wonder of the world. Nor 
are they the only miracle left from 
the hands of this vanished people. At 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa are 
to be seen thousands of acres covered 
with ruins of indescribable beauty and 
interest. Those of the first-named 


place date from the dawn of Buddhism 


in Ceylon, and are therefore about 
2200 years old, those of the latter a 
thousand years less. Waning space 
fills us with regret at the impossibility 
of even outlining their magnificence. 
At Anuradbapura the mere beginnings 
of excavation—for the work is both 
expensive and difficult—have revealed 
a sacred city twenty miles square, the 
nucleus of a vast capital whose suburbs 
must long lie hidden in the dense jun- 
gle which twenty centuries have piled 
high upon their skeletons. Forests of 
slender pillars, cut from a single stone, 
their capitals as exquisitely carved as 
those of a Gothic nave or chapter- 
house, start up in every direction. One 
temple alone has sixteen hundred such 
monoliths, all that remain of a build- 
ing of nine hundred apartments which 
blazed with “cornices embellished with 
gems tinkling festoons of 
gold and _ pearls suspended 
bunches of flowers made of various 
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gems,” * and a roof of brazen tiles. 
Smaller clusters of pillars are visible 
in every vista of the partially-cleared 
jungle, and ravishing is the harmony 
of their proportions with the surround- 
ing trees, and of their pearly gray with 
the carpet of green velvet from which 
they spring. Between the groups lie 
enormous sunken baths, terraced to the 
bottom in finely-moulded steps. Great 
monolithic cisterns, massive tablets 
and stele, altars and images, all mi- 
raculously carved, lie about on every 
side: the place is a waste-head of sculp- 
tured stone, of precious works of art. 
Here and there is a flight of steps in 
perfect condition, its guardstones, 
balustrades, and the faces of the treads 
all gems of workmanship, springing 
from the _ semi-circular moonstone 
adorned with six or more consecutive 
bands of relievo of immaculate hand- 
ling. The centuries have dealt kindly 
with these venerable masterp‘eces. 
The relief and undercutting are as 
sharp as the day they were chiselled; 
and they and all the wonders around 
leave us marvelling both at the tre- 
mendous age of fine art, and at the 
folly of those who prate of “progress” 
ina human gift which knows no steady 
advance, but rises and falls like the 
temperature of a fevered creature, 
which in sooth it is. 

But the most astounding of all the 
wealth of relics are the stupendous 
dagabas, or bell-shaped shrines, which 
heave their august domes above the 
laked and wooded plain. Beside 
these, as first constructed, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt must take second place 
for immensity of labor and grandeur of 
appearance. Great feats, like great 
pictures, are best portayed in the sim- 
plest colors, the baldest words and fig- 
ures. Conceive,’ then, a mound of 
solid red brick 405 feet high, with a 
®° From the ‘“‘Mahawansa” or manuscript 
records of Ceylon, still perfectly preserved. 
Quoted from Mr. H. W. dave's “The Book of 


Ceylon,” a fascinating volume absolutely 
indispensable to the visitor to the island. 
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diameter of 360 feet, and a base of 8 
acres in extent, resting on a square 
plinth of vast dimensions. Such is, or 
was before Time and the devastating 
Tamil sheared it somewhat, the Ab- 
hayagiriya Dagaba, and there are three 
others at Anuradhapurt of little less di- 
mensions. Their foundations lie one 
hundred feet deep, “composed of layers 
of crystallized stone and plates of iron 
and copper alternately placed and ce- 
mented.” One is supposed to hide a 
plate of brass eight inches thick and a 
plate of silver seven inches thick, en- 
tirely covering the foundations like a 
deck of metal. Their capacity aver- 
ages some twenty millions of cubic feet 
apiece, and each contains enough bricks 
to build 8000 houses of 20 feet front- 
age, the complement of thirty streets 
half a mile long, the lining of a railway 
tunnel twenty miles in length, the total 
contents of a large town. So com- 
putes the statistician,’ who would be- 
lie his frigid trade did he not consider 
these dagabas as a “waste and misap- 
plication of labor.” We accept his 
sums, but not his summary. There is 
a kingly majesty of bulk and a queenly 
majesty of proportion, and when the 
twain are married, as in these grandi- 
ose monuments, utility is no child of 
theirs. Rather, it should be said, is 
the profoundest of all utilities their 
indestructible offspring, the uses of 
beauty, of veneration, of enjoyment to 
any who have eyes to see the grandeur 
of gigantic labor expended not for cash 
but faith. For these mountains of 
rosy brick are religious reliquaries. 
Each has its secret heart, a little treas- 
ure-chamber buried so deeply in the 
centre of a myriad tons of masonry 
that the destroying Tamils were un- 
able to reach them. Though their 
frantic fingers tore for centuries at the 
walls, they could only reduce parts of 

7 Sir Emerson Tennent. Quoted from Mr. 
Cave’s “The Book of Ceylon.” 


* The sacred tree of Buddhism, the original 
of which grows within its own temple in 
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the swelling domes to irregular cones: 
then they and not the guardian walls 
were worn out. It is difficult for the 
brutal westerner not to sympathize 
with them when he reads of the inef- 
fable beauties sleeping beneath the 
bricks! Imbedded in the centre of 
the Ruanweli Dagaba, for instance, 
lies almost for certain “an exquisitely 
beautiful bo-tree* in precious metals 
the root of coral, fixed in an 
emerald ground the stem of 
fine silver, the leaves glittered with 
gems. The faded leaves were of gold; 
its fruit and tender leaves were of 
coral.” The mere description is a 
poem; Keats himself would have wept 
for that “faded leaf” conception. But 
there is more. There is a canopy 
above the tree “fringed with a gold 
border tinkling with pearls 
with bunches of pearls at the four 
corners. At the foot of the bo-tree 
were arranged rows of vases filled with 
the various flowers represented in jew- 
elry.” Spirits of Bond Street and 
Rue de la Paix, what would ye not 
give for such glories behind your plate- 
glass windows! 

Polonnaruwa falls litle behind Anu- 
radhapura except for a_ thousand 
years less of age. It is still older than 
our oldest cathedral, and its buildings, 
of which many remain in fair con- 
dition, are majestic in the extreme. 
Here, too, are vast dagabas and end- 
less columns; but the specialities of the 
place are perhaps, first, the massive 
temples, with more Hindoo ornamenta- 
tion about them than the purer ele- 
gancies of Anuradhapura; secondly, the 
huge statues which, upright, recum- 
bent, or carved in relief upon rock- 
faces, commemorate the gentle gods 
and mighty monarchs of the Sinhalese. 

Space fails, and how little has been 
told of the most fascinating facet of 


Anuradhapura. The quotations are from Mr. 
Cave’s references to the Mahawansa, the 
singularly comptese and accurate record of 


the ancient Sinhalese. 
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this jewel of Asia, her resplendent 
past. What of Mehintale mountain, 
thronged with temples, with inscrip- 
tions, altars, hermits, pilgrims, and 
blossoming sacred trees, to be reached 
by eighteen hundred and forty wide 
stone steps cut out of its steep side 
from top to bottom? What of the 
Isurumuniya Temple near Anuradha- 
pura, the Aluwihare Temple near Ma- 
tale, the vast religious caverns at 
Dambulla, all hewn bodily out of the 
basalt cliffs, incredibly gloomy and 
grand, the strong-rooms of a faith? 
What of Sigiri, that terrific rock, leap- 
ing like an explosion from the plain 
beside an idle tank, its perpendicular 
sides scored with the heliacal coils of 
the most marvellous ascending gallery 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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ever devised, its buttresses riddled 
with baths, temples, and retreats, its 
top strewn with the ruins of a palace, 
—all the litter of a mighty monarch, 
who vainly hoped that conscience her- 
self could not follow him to this, the 
most inaccessible stronghold on earth? 
What of the lordly fanes at Galma- 
duwa, at Degaldoruwa, types of hun- 
dreds of all dimensions which nestle 
all over the island, incredibly secret 
and old, yet in full use by the worship- 
pers of to-day? Hundreds more still 
lie deep under the earth itself, the roots 
of the forest gripping their masonry. 
There is more yet to discover than is 
already in the light in Ceylon, a land 
twice blest in the riches of her youth 
and age. 





RECKLESS GOODNESS. 


Saints, in the ecclesiastical sense— 
what we may call titled Saints—are 
not much deferred to in England. With 
the exception of those whose names are 
written in the Books of the New Tes- 
tament, nobody thinks about them. 
The old honors are forgotten, and when 
the Holy Court of Heralds throws a 
new title back into history we all 
smile. Only a few live in our mem- 
ories. St. Augustine still takes us 
into his confidence, and St. Francis is 
still our “little brother.” Otherwise 
the “shining company” have retreated 
into the far distance behind the great 
fissure of the Reformation, and we can- 
not distinguish them apart any more. 
If a curiosity more antiquarian than 
religious leads us to open some col- 
lection of the lives of the Saints they 
all read very much alike, and even 
more ambitious attempts at hagio- 
graphical biography bore us by their 
sameness. “Is this the one I read 
about before?’ we say, as we follow 
the same story of abstinence and vi- 


sions, almsgiving, disciplinarian fervor, 
and contempt for human affection. A 
rhythmic monotony, together with the 
sleepy odor of sanctity, take possession 
of our senses. We cannot keep our 
minds upon the Calendar Saints; we 
are constrained to forget them. Even 
in Catholic countries their names have 
become mere mascots. It is the last 
stage before oblivion. The last new 
life of a Saint (“The Mystic Bride,” by 
Mrs. Richardson. Werner, Laurie and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net) may serve as a case 
in point. The Bride is St. Catherine, 
of Siena. We hear about a child 
whose early years were passed in alter- 
nate austerities and ecstasies, and who, 
as soon as she came to years of discre- 
tion, “did not stop at distributing the 
superfluities of others,” but deprived 
herself of the bare necessaries of life. 
We are told how she nursed a patient 
suffering from leprosy, caught the dis- 
ease, and was healed by a miracle. 
Not till she “took up the cross of po- 
litical life,” not, one might say, till she 
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ceases to be a Saint and becomes a 
character in history, does her story ap- 
peal to us at all. In vain her latest 
biographer endeavors to describe for 
us her charm. We cannot believe in 
her “smiling countenance,” her “hoy- 
den playfulness.” The “tomboy Saint” 
makes no impression. The description 
is startling as applied to a canonized 
person, but it does not rouse the reader. 

Protestantism has made no serious 
attempt to revive devotion to the 
Saints; nor has anyone attempted to re- 
vise the Calendar. The world of 
Christian thought was peopled with 
Saints once. They influenced art and 
literature, they supplied romance to 
the simple and inspiration to the sage. 
Why is it that their loss has been so 
little felt? It is strange when we 
consider that no practice of the Church 
had a firmer foundation either in hu- 
man nature or in Christianity than this 
devotion. Hero worship and religion 
are closely allied. Christ Himself 


pointed this out when He said that the 
beholders of good works glorify God. 
A man not moved by the sight of ex- 


ceptional goodness is rare, and the 
emotion commonly produced is of a re- 
ligious kind. Some organized form of 
hero worship was certain to grow up in 
a Church which owed its preservation 
entirely to heroes, and of whose creed 
the chief Article was the life after 
death. There is nothing to be won- 
dered at in the fact that the memory 
of the great departed became sacred. 
The wonder is that the men and 
women who were chosen to represent 
them seem to us so little adequate to 
their task. Their names were not se- 
lected by the arbitrary decree of the 
Church. They were the figures who 
impressed the crowd. We cannot 
make councils responsible for Saints. 
In theory, at least, the Church fol- 
lowed popular feeling, and canonized 
after a long period of probation those 
upon whom the populace had already 
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bestowed informally the honor of 
Sainthood. What was it about these 
people which moved the multitude to 
adoration? Is it possible to find out 
from the tattered shreds of personality 
which still cling to their shrines? 
Judging by their biographies it is im- 
possible to recreate them. The Church 
cast upon them a spell which turned 
them from men to idols, and so they 
crumbled away. As men, however, 
their tradition lived long and their in- 
fluence was stupendous, and it is in the 
present rather than in the past, in the 
eternal fact of human nature rather 
than in the accidents of history, that 
one must look for an explanation. One 
characteristic still is to be seen among 
heaps of incredible miracles and re- 
volting self-torture and self-deprecia- 
tion, and that is recklessness. Reckless 
goodness is what the world loves, the 
goodness that is ready for a risk, the 
goodness beside which ordinary rea- 
soned righteousness seems dull, a mere 
matter of law and order. We know 
that in the Early Church many able 
men trembled when they saw the 
enthusiasm which the martyrs created 
among the multitude. Often they 
lacked those qualities which the wise 
desired, and rightly desired, to see cop- 
ied and revered. Sometimes they were 
penitents—often they were, if one may 
use such an expression, the sports of a 
noble impulse. Nevertheless, it was 
their blood which was the seed of the 
Church. The Church lived because 
they died and new men arose to do 
“greater things.” 

There is an element in human na- 
ture over which argument has no 
sway, and that element is of the es- 
sence of faith. Once reduce it to logic 
and it becomes incredible or uonsen- 
sical; it is an element which finds su- 
preme expression, not in creeds, but in 
the Sermon on the Mount. What is 
so reckless as the goodness there pre- 
scribed? Nevertheless, it appeals to 
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us all. The Ten Commandments are 
rational, the Sermon on the Mount is 
divine. The populace acknowledge the 
fact when they disregard the good, 
plodding man and acclaim the Saint. 
A Saint is a good man delivered from 
the everlasting fear of consequences 
—that is, he is not only a good man 
but a man of faith. The multitude 
will not bow down before ratiocination; 
they demand inspiration, and in a 
measure they live by it. How many 
poor people say and believe that no 
harm will happen to them while they 
are doing their duty? In argument no 
one could uphold such a_ thesis—as 
many men are injured and die in the 
performance of duty as in the pursuit 
of pleasure. Yet who can say that 
these simple people do not proclaim a 
truth? Anyhow, they are reckless 
in their goodness, and when they die 
the fact creates admiration, not cau- 
tion, and their ranks are instantly filled 
up. 

Have we lost somethixg in losing 
the companionship of the Saints? 
Surely we have. They peopled the 
world to come, and made the thought 
of that world familiar. Prayers to 
the Saints “fetch a needless compass 
about,” said Fuller. That is very 
true, but to our faltering steps the di- 
rect way seems fearfully steep some- 
times—and is not often brightened by 
signs. The loss was an inevitable 
part of a great good, but, taken by it- 
self, it is regrettable. We do not, 
however, believe that Protestantism 
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destroyed the living memory of the 
Saints. The Catholic Church was al- 
ready building their tombs at the time 
of the Reformation. The Prophets 
were right. The face of God is against 
idolatry. When a heathen crowd, 
moved by the courage and power, the 
reckless goodness of the Apostles, tried 
to worship them, these true Saints “ran 
in among the people,” crying, “Sirs, 
why do ye these things? We also are 
men of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you that ye should turn 
from these vanities unto the living 
God.” The Church might have taken 
warring. 

Is hero worship enougn considered 
in the Church of Englund? We do not 
think that it is. Far more use might 
be made of biography as a means of 
religious instruction. We forget some- 
times that the most precious of the 
Christian Scriptures are biographies. 
The majority of us if we are to be good 
must live in good company. Unless 
We see good works we shall not glo- 
rify God, and a man may tind good 
company in his memory who could not 
find it in a mean street. The lives 
which will appeal to the mass of chil- 
dren are lives of reckless goodness, for 
those teachers of Christianity will fail 
now, as they failed in the time of St. 
James, who preach nothing but right- 
eous reason, “believing that godliness 
is a way of gain.” Cautious virtue 
does not attract, It is the Saints who 
are willing to “lose with God” who 
are exalted, and who “draw all men.” 





“TREASURE ISLAND.” 


A lover breeze to the roses pleaded, 

Failed and faltered, took heart and advanced; 
Up over the peaches, unimpeded, 

A great Red Admiral ducked and danced; 
But the boy with the book saw not, nor heeded, 

Reading entranced—entranced! 
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He read, nor knew that the fat bees bumbled; 
He woke no whit to the tea-bell’s touch, 

The browny pigeons that wheeled and tumbled, 
(For how should a pirate reck of such?). 

He read, and the flaming flower-beds crumbled, 
At tap of the sea-cook’s crutch! 


And lo, there leapt for him dolphins running 
The peacock seas of the buccaneer, 

Lone, savage reefs where the seals lay sunning, 
The curve of canvas, the creak of gear; 

For ever the Master’s wondrous cunning 


Lent him of wizard lear! 


But lost are the garden days of leisure, 
Lost with their wide-eyed ten-year-old, 

Yet if you’d move to a bygone measure, 
Or shape your heart to an ancient mould, 

Maroons and schooners and buried treasure 
Wrought on a page of gold,— 


Then take the book in the dingy binding, 
Still the magic comes, bearded, great, 

And swaggering files of sea-thieves winding 
Back, with their ruffling cut-throat gait, 

Reclaim an hour when we first went finding 
Pieces of Eight—of Hight. 





IMPORTANCE OF 


AGADIR: 


GERMANY’S REAL 


OBJECTIVE. 


There is only need to glance at a 
recent map of Morocco to realize the 
immense importance of the port of Aga- 
dir to any Power into whose possession 
it passes. Not only does it possess by 
far the finest harbor along the whole 
of the coast-line of south-western Mo- 
rocco but it is the natural outlet for the 
vast mineral wealth that is known to 
exist in the hinterland at the foot of 
the Atlas mountains. The place has 
been visited by comparatively few Eu- 
ropeans, but those who have been 
there realize full well its future value. 
That Agadir can remain in its present 
undeveloped state is a thing not to be 


thought of, and sooner or later it is 
bound to come under European infiu- 
ence. The port has been described as 
“the future Liverpool of South-west 
Africa,” and this is not an inapt desig- 
nation. Agadir to-day is mean, small, 
and evil-smelling. The Berbers who 
form the bulk of its thousand or so in- 
habitants are not the most cleanly of 
people, and drainage and sanitation are 
to them two things unknown. They 
are however an extremely warlike 
race, with a keen resentment of white 
domination. It is to be doubted if 
there are half a dozen Europeans per- 
manently dwelling in the place, so 
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that Germany’s protest that the Pan- 
ther has only been sent to safeguard 
the Europeans dwelling there betokens 
either a remarkable ignorance of the 
situation or a rich humor that is most 
refreshing. 

For some time past however Ger- 
man adventurers have been obtaining 
concessions in the hinterland of min- 
eral rights from those who are more 
or less in a position to dispose of them. 
The hinterland is without doubt one 
vast mineral treasure-house that only 
awaits the advent of European pros- 
pectors and engineers to surprise the 
world with its richness. Coal, iron, 
and tin abound, while rumors of gold 
and silver are to be heard among the 
nomadic tribes who form the bulk of 
its population. The territory has yet 
to be systematically surveyed, and this 
cannot be much longer delayed. Aga- 
dir moreover possesses a strategic im- 
portance tbat must not be overlooked. 
The harbor, as has been said, is the 
best along the coast, and would form a 
naval station of the first importance. 
Any Power possessing it would do 
much to neutralize the value of Gibral- 
tar to Great Britain. Tides here are a 
negligible quantity, and a considerable 
fleet could ride here safely, protected 
from the fierce gales that spring up so 
suddenly, while the old, frowning 
citadel a short distance from the 
town, perched high on a_ hill-top, 
could, if brought up _ to date, 
make it very uncomfortable for any 
hostile vessel seeking to force a pas- 
sage. Germany has long cast covet- 
ous eyes upon Agadir, and it has been 
reported for some time past that a 
German cable station to link up Ma- 
deira and the Canary Islands was to 
be established at the Moroccan port. 

Any attempt to bring the port and 
its vicinity under Buropean control 
would be sternly resisted by the Ber- 
bers. They acknowledge allegiance to 
no one, not even to the Moors, though 
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the Sultan is accepted as the head of 
their religion. Efforts in the past to 
impose the Moorish yoke upon them 
have resulted in signal failure, and 
many hotly contested battles have been 
fought. They are fairly well armed, 
gun-running into Agadir having been 
quite a profitable enterprise for some 
years past. It will be an extremely 
difficult matter to bring these hard- 
bitten fighting men round to see that 
Western commercial enterprise is 
necessary for the development of their 
country; in fact they do not desire this 
development, or indeed any interfer- 
ence with their mode of living. At the 
present time decent roads are very rare 
in the hinterland of Agadir. The 
country is comparatively easy to pass 
through until the lower slopes of the 
“Mountains of the Moon” are reached, 
and it will not be a matter of very 
considerable cost to build roads in this 
district, since the necessary material is 
close at hand. The obstruction of the 
native population however will have to 
be overcome before any work of this 
nature can be undertaken. 

For the moment the mineral wealth 
of the country is receiving practically 
the whole of the public attention. The 
agricultural possibilities of the coun- 
try are comparatively overlooked, but 
they are very great and the climate is 
such that almost any crops could be 
grown here. Indeed it is the climate 
of Agadir that renders it in part so 
suitable for European development. 
As things are, its export trade is but 
small and spasmodic. Ships call there 
very irregularly, and the bulk of the 
exports and imports are conveyed to 
the ports of southern Spain and, in 
some degree, to Gibraltar in native 
craft that sail whenever they have a 
eargo and the captain and his crew 
feel sufficiently energetic to undertake 
the voyage. The adoption of the place 
as a regular port of call for some of 
the liners travelling down the west 
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coast of Africa would give a tremen- 
dous impetus to the commerce of the 
country, and it is to be hoped that Brit- 
ish shipowners are sufficiently alive to 
this fact. 

At the present time the chief im- 
ports into Agadir are cottons and what 
are known as “Manchester goods.” 
Though these are for the most part 
British in their manufacture they are 
almost invariably imported through 
German firms—rather a striking com- 
mentary upon the apathy of British 
merchants to possible new markets. 
Of late years the town has been flooded 
with catalogues and price lists from 
German firms, but to find one from a 
British house is a rarity indeed. As- 
siduously has Germany cultivated this 
market, and with even the mildest form 
of German domination established in 
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Agadir British merchants would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to retain 
their present position there. Until the 
early years of the eighteenth century a 
British Vice-Consulate was maintained 
at Agadir. It was however then with- 
drawn as a result of an agreement be- 
tween the Powers interested in Mo- 
rocco. Now if ever is the time to re- 
establish iit, and it is to be hoped that 
the Foreign Office is alive to this fact. 
A couple of years hence it will be too 
late; Germany will have annexed the 
cream of the trade and British traders 
will be shut out with the utmost rigor. 
The same thing has happened in other 
parts of the world, notably in Persia, 
and may well occur again under the 
laisser-faire policy of a Radical Gov- 
ernment. 





FIELD OF GOLD. 


By JOHN VAUGHAN, CANON OF WINCHESTER. 


When, in “Love’s Labor Lost,” 


Shakespeare sings— 


When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 


there can be little doubt that by 
“cuckoo-buds of yellow hue” the poet is 
referring to the plants we now call but- 
tercups. It is strange that the word 
“buttercup” does not occur in any of 
the plays of Shakespeare who mentions 
so many of the familiar names of Eng- 
lish wild flowers, but it may be that 
the word was not in common use in 
his day. For it is not found, I no- 
tice, in William Turner’s “Names of 
Herbes” published in 1548, nor in Ger- 
ard’s Herbal, nor in Culpepper, nor 
even, I think, in Izaak Walton’s “Com- 
pleat Angler.” It is just possible that 
the honest fisherman is referring to 


buttercups under the obscure name of 
“culverkeys” when in the quiet pas- 
ture scene, he sees, sitting under a 
willow-tree by the water-side, and look- 
ing down the meadows, “here a boy 
gathering lilies and lady-smocks, and 
there a girl cropping culverkeys and 
cowslips, all to make garlands suitable 
to the pleasant month of May.” For 
old Nicholas Culpepper tells us, in his 
Herbal published within a few months 
of the “Compleat Angler,” that the 
ranunculus has names “almost enough 
to make up a Welshman’s pedigree, if 
he fetch no farther than John of 
Gaunt, or William the Conqueror.” 
Among them he enumerates “frog’s- 
foot, crowfoot, gold knobs, gold cups, 
king’s knob, Baffiners, troilflowers, 
polts, locket goulions, and _ butter- 
floures.” Still John Ray in his “Cata- 
logue of Cambridge plants,” the first 
local Flora ever published in England, 
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which appeared a few years later, calls 
ranunculus repens “the common creep- 
ing crowfoot or butter-cups.” 

But whatever the spring song of 
Shakespeare meant by “cuckoo-buds of 
yellow hue,” we shall all agree that 
the buttercups in June, just before the 
beginning of hay-harvest, do “paint 
the meadows with delight.” They are 
now in their glory. From the railway 
carriage.window, on the line between 
Woodbridge and Halesworth, I noticed 
long vistas of level meadow-land, run- 
ning like a golden creek along the 
course of some sluggish stream, re- 
splendent with yellow  buttercups. 
Nearer the sea, on the wide flat marshy 
pastures that border the river Bligh 
between Wenhaston and Walberswick, 
they were specially beautiful. At a 
little distance the appearance was that 
of a veritable field of cloth of gold. On 
a closer acquaintance other flowers 
were seen mincling with the prevailing 
buttercups. What Ruskin calls 
“Shakespeare’s peculiar joy’—the infi- 
nite sweetness of the meadows—was 
here felt in its full perfection. In 
places red spikes of rumex and the 
rosy flowers of the ragged robin 
blended with the yellow ranunculus. 
The sweet music of the skylark was 
heard from every quarter. Several 
stately herons were standing motion- 
less in the shallow tide. A redshank 
rose from beside a tall tussock of grass 
uttering its wild cry. Peewits tum- 
bled about in the air above the flower- 
ing plain which glistened in the sun- 
light. 

Most of the buttercups in the marshy 
meadows along the course of the river 
Bligh belonged to the species Ranuncu- 
lus acris or the meadow crowfoot, 
though large numbers of the bulbous 
buttercup (R. bulbosus), known at 
once by its reflexed sepals, were pres- 
ent. The buttercup family is a large 
one, and to enumerate all the species 
would, as Nicholas Culpepper says, 
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“tire the patience of Socrates him- 
self.” And since, with Nicholas Cul- 
pepper, we have “not attained to the 
spirit of Socrates,” it will be better 
only to mention one or two of the more 
conspicuous. And it must not be for- 
gotten that the tribe embraces several 
members of which the most aristo- 
cratic family need not be ashamed. 
Two of them indeed are of so choice a 
nature as only to be found in one lo- 
cality respectively in the British Isles. 
On the other hand, another member, 
the celery-leaved crowfoot, is perhaps 
the most widely distributed species on 
the face of the earth. It is found as 
abundantly in America, and on the 
banks of the Ganges, as it is in our 
own marshes here at home. Another 
member of the family, the tall and 
stately spearwort (R. lingua, L.), with 
lanceolate bright green leaves, and 
large handsome flowers of a deep yel- 
low color, two inches in diameter, is 
one of our choicest species, but local 
and rare. The lovely little celandine, 
which stars our banks in early spring, 
was the special favorite of the poet 
Wordsworth. More than one of his 
lyrical poems is addresed to this hum- 
ble plant. “There’s a flower,” he 
sings, 


“that shall be mine, 
’Tis the little celandine.” 


Almost all the members of the crow- 
foot family are of a “furious biting na- 
ture,” but the buttercup of our mead- 
ows bears the specific name acris from 
its exceptionally acrid qualities. The 
leaves and root of the plant, “stamped” 
and made into an ointment, will, if ap- 
plied to the body, quickly raise a blis- 
ter, and among the old herbalists was 
often used as a substitute for can- 
tharides. Indeed, it is a wonder, says 
Sir John Hill, knight of the Polar 
star, that “it is not more used for this 
purpose, but we are at present so fond 
of foreign medicines that these things 
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are not minded.” Still, it was some- 
times employed with marvellous re- 
sults. “Many,” says Gerard, in the 
sixteenth century, “do use to tie a little 
of the herbe stamped with salt unto 
any of the fingers, against the pain of 
the teeth, which medicine seldome fail- 
eth; for it causeth greater paine in the 
finger than was in the tooth, by the 
meanes whereof the greater paine tak- 
eth away the lesser.” We also learn 
that “cunning beggars do use to stamp 
the leaves and lay it unto their legs 
and arms, which causeth such filthy ul- 
cers as we dayly see (among such 
wicked vagabonds) to move the people 
the more to pittie.” 

It is curious that the popular name 
of “buttercup” was given to the plant 


under a mistake. It was commonly 
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supposed, and the belief is still a gen- 
eral one, that the richer color of butter, 
often noticed during their season of 
bloom, was due to the cattle feeding 
upon the yellow flowers. But, as Lin- 
nzeus pointed out long ago, neither 
cows nor horses will feed upon the 
meadow crowfoot, and even pigs refuse 
it. When, however, the plant is cut 
and made into hay, the noxious qual- 
ities disappear. 

In spite, however, of its hurtful and 
injurious nature, this “fiery and hot- 
spirited herb of Mars” is deeply in- 
grained in the affections of the English 
people. The beauty of our meadows 
is at its height when, in the words of 
an old ballad, “the crowfoot gilds the 
flowerie grasse.” 





THE “TIMES” JANUARY 1788 


The first number of the Times, con- 
sisting of four small folio pages, was 
issued on New Year’s Day 1788, a year 
memorable for the fierce controversy 
which arose regarding the Regency in 
consequence of the dangerous illness of 
George III. It weighed exactly one 
ounce and cost one shilling. No. 36,- 
615, published June 19th and costing 
threepence, is not only much larger in 
size, but is at least eighteen times as 
heavy, and contains, in addition to the 
news of the day, forty-eight pages of 
literary and pictorial matter connected 
with the all-absorbing topic of the Cor- 
onation of King George V, the great- 
great-grandson of the monarch who is 
described in the initial number of the 
paper as giving on the last day of 1787 
a concert of Ancient Music and listen- 
ing appreciatively on the following 
morning to a bombastic composition of 
Dr. Wharton, called by courtesy an 
“Ode to the New Year,” set to music 
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by Mr. Parsons, and beginning with 
the senseless lines:— 


Rude was the pile, and massy proof 

That first appeared its haughty roof 

On Windsor’s brow sublime in warlike 
state. 


There is a full account of the re- 
hearsal of Dr. Wharton’s loyal effusion 
at Hickford’s Rooms, Brewer's Street, 
in the first number of the Times, “the 
band being led by Mr. Cranmer.” The 
newly appointed musical critic of the 
paper may possibly be interested to 
learn that:— 


The overture consisted of three move- 
ments, in the second of which Mr. 
'Parke’s oboe was distinguished in a 
Solo accompanied by the violincello. 
Mr. Sale opened the vocal part in a rec- 
itative and air, followed by Dr. Hayes, 
who executed an air with great ap- 
plause. The music finished 
with a very powerful chorus Awake 
England. The Duke of Cum- 
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berland and near two hundred ladies 
and gentlemen were present. 

The publication, first of the Universal 
Register on January 1785, and then of 
the Times or Universal Register on Jan- 
uary 1, 1788, to become about ten 
weeks later the Times without any af- 
fix, was the indirect consequence of 
the acquisition by the first of five John 
'Walters of Heury Johnson’s “logotype 
patent,” and his subsequent purchase 
of the premises now known as Print- 
ing-House Square. Below the sub- 
title are the words “printed logograph- 
ically.” The imprint runs: “Lon- 
don: Printed for J. Walter, at the Log- 
ographic Press, Printing-House Square, 
near Apothecaries Hall, where Adver- 
tisements, Essays, Letters, and Articles 
of Intelligence will be taken in, also 
at Mr. Mettenius’, Confectioner, Char- 
ing Cross; at Mr. Bushby’s, No. 1 Cath- 
erine Street, Strand,” and so forth. 
There are a few advertisements on 
three out of the four pages of the Times 
of New Year’s Day 1788. On the page 
without them is an address to the pub- 
lic and an explanatory manifesto 
headed “The Times.” In the first the 
proprietor declares that:— 

Verbal thanks, however warm in ex- 
pression, cannot be considered the cri- 
terion of Gratitude. Deeds, not 
words, prove sincerity, and by future 
endeavors to entertain and inform, the 
Times will evince their zeal in the serv- 
ice of the Public, and their feelings for 
the favors bestowed on the Universal 
Register. 


The editorial blue pencil was evi- 
dently already at work, for a corre- 
spondent is informed that the “Shan- 
dean Jeu d’Esprit on the subject of 
Lord George Gordon’s beard, will be 
attended to, though perhaps with a lit- 
tle clipping.” Another writer is en- 
couraged by an intimation that “the 
Critic will do, so will other Squibs 
from the same hand.” It is boldly 
avowed that “American philosophers 
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and philosophy are under the protec- 
tion of the Times,” and that “with Arts 
and Sciences we are ever at peace.” 
There has been unusual pressure on 
all the available space, in consequence 
of which “the favors of several of our 
advertising correspondents which were 
too long, and came too late for inser- 
tion,” are to be dealt with to-morrow. 

Further reference to Mr. Shandy oc- 
curs in the Manifesto, for no one had 
more fully realized the “supreme im- 
portance of a surname.” It is for 
good and sufficient reasons that the 
parents of the Universal Register have 
resolved to add to its original name 
that of the Times, which, being a mono- 
syllable, bids defiance to corrupters and 
mutilators of the language. 


The Times! what a monstrous name! 
granted—for the Times is a many- 
headed monster that speaks a hundred 
tongues, and displays a thousand char- 
acters, and in the course of ifs trans- 
formations in life assumes innumerable 
shapes and humors. The criti- 
cal reader will observe we personify 
our new name, but as we give it no 
distinction of sex, though it will be 
active in its vocations, yet we apply to 
it the neuter gender. The Times, being 
formed of materials and possessing 
qualities of opposite and heterogeneous 
nature, cannot be classed either in the 
animal or vegetable genus, but like the 
Potypus is doubtful, and in the discus- 
sion, description, dissection, and illus- 
tration, will employ the pen of the 
most celebrated literati. 


The various heads of the paper are 
then described with a wealth of italics 
which must have tried the resources of 
the Logographic Press to the utmost: 
“The Political Head of the Times, like 
that of Janus, the Roman Deity, is 
double-faced; with one countenance it 
will smile continually on the friends of 
Old England, and with the other will 
frown incessantly on her enemies.” 
Then comes a somewhat savage on- 
slaught on certain well-known contem- 
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poraries: “The alteration we have 
made in our head is not without prece- 
dents. The World has parted with 
half its caput mortuum and a moiety of 
its brains. The Herald has cut off 
half its head and has lost its original 
humor. The Post, it is true, retains 
its old head and its old features; but 
as to the other public prints, they ap- 
pear to have neither heads nor tails!’ 
One is forcibly reminded of the wordy 
warfare, which, in the distant “eight- 
een-eighties’” was constantly waged be- 
tween “Edmund” and “Henry.” At 
that time the “leading paper” (called by 
foreign friends “the journal of the 
City”) affected to look down on what 
was then called “Society news,” but 
had not the despised form of journal- 
ism a close affinity to the “Cuckoo” and 
“London” columns of the first Times? 
Mr. Asquith would certainly be as 
much perplexed as Mr. Pitt was to un- 
derstand such a paragraph as the fol- 
lowing :— 

The Minister among his late acquisi- 
tions has obtained a gift of an under 
waistcoat, which, however, he bas or- 
dered to be hung up in his wardrobe, 
not wishing to wear near his heart a 
vestment that has come from the en- 
emy, and which, like the shirt pre- 
sented by Dejianira to Hercules, is prob- 
ably poisoned, and would rather raise 
a blister than prove of salutary effect. 

The decease of a venerable Irish prel- 
ate is made a peg on which to hang 
the remark that “the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham by the above event is singu- 
larly fortunate, by having it in his 
power during the first week of his ad- 
ministration to bestow a mitre on one 
of his chaplains.” The “Cuckoo” par- 
agraphs are even more highly seasoned 
than those labelled as London news. 
Here is a specimen of them:— 


Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Repeated the little 
piece of machinery which Lady Wallis 
had conveyed into her muff when she 
visited the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
chapel. The preacher raised up his 
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eyes with amazement. .. The 
preacher proceeded till he came to an- 
other quotation “Paul, Paul, why per- 
secutest thou me.” COwuckoo! repeated 
the machine. 


That half-mad fanatic is next treated 
to a taste of the Shandean wit fore- 
shadowed in the Notes to Correspon- 
dents :— 


Lord George Gordon is preparing to 
beard Mr. Attorney General on the 
question of bail; and Mr. Attorney on 
his part is preparing a cutting argu- 
ment for trimming Lord George, but 
though his Lordship has been so long 
in the suds, it is not thought that shav- 
ing will take place till the Day of Judg- 
ment. 


In view of a recent legal decision it 
is curious to meet with two very frank 
medical advertisements, one of the ad- 
vertisers being Mr. John Abernethy, 
prospectuses (in 1788 they were called 
“proposals”) of whose anatomical lec- 
tures could be obtained at his house, 
No. 17 Bartholomew Close. Just above 
this comes an offer of “the next Pres- 
entation to a Rectory in the County of 
Derby, of the annual value of Four 
Hundred Pounds, the Incumbent 
thereof being eighty years of age and 
upwards.” Puffs direct and indirect 
are certainly more than a century old. 
Help of this kind is given both to 
Vickery’s “Transparent Tetes” in 
Tavistock Street and Mr. Jones’ “new 
invented Optical Instruments for copy- 
ing drawings.” Mr. Love, Perfumer to 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cumberland, has moved from No. 10 
Haymarket to next door, which is num- 
bered 12, “where every article is pre- 
pared in the above line superior in a 
degree to any ever vended before in 
this kingdom, which he sells on such 
low terms as will make it well worth 
the attention of every economist to 
give his articles a trial.” In Mrs. 
Warenne Blake’s delightful book, An 
Trish Beauty of the Regency, an illustra- 
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tion is given of an “opera fan” of 1800 
covered with the names of all the sub- 
scribers for that season. From one of 
the many Haymarket advertisements in 
the first issue of the Times it seems 
that the shop No. 81 (close to or ad- 
joining the King’s Theatre), kept by 
Mrs. H. M., was devoted as early as 
1778 to the sale of these fans, pub- 
lished according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment for the benefit of the Subscribers 
and Frequenters of the King’s Theatre. 
It is notified in this advertisement that 
“the delivery of the fans was put off 
till the Re-opening of the Opera House 
next week for the purpose of present- 
ing them in the best state of improve- 
nent. These fans are calculated to 
present on one view the number of 
boxes, including the additional ones, 
names of Subscribers, etc., have been 
carefully compared with the plan of 
the House as kept at the office, and 
will be sold only by the Proprietor,” 
who adds that “she will receive with 
respectful gratitude any command 
from the ladies, and wait on them if 
desired.” The opera fan might cer- 
tainly have been revived during the 
present season with profitable results. 

The greater part of the first page of 
the first number of the Times is occu- 
pied by theatrical advertisements, the 
most prominent position being occupied 
by the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
where, on January 3, Paisiello’s King 
Theodore in Venice is to be played, “by 
particular desire.” The names of Sig- 
nore Sestine and Storace are still re 
membered. Vestris, Didelot, Coulon, 
and Miss Hellesberg were all dancing 
in a ballet of Noverre’s called “The 
Offerings of Love.” Siddons and Kem- 
ble were playing at Drury Lane in the 
tragedy of Julia. George III had 
“commanded” the production of orato- 
rios for six Fridays in Lent from the 
Directors of the Concerts of Ancient 
Music at their rooms in Tottenham 
Street. At the Royalty Theatre in 
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Well Street, Goodman’s Fields, a mu- 
sical entertainment entitled “Thomas 
and Susan, or the Generous Tar” 
headed the bill, to be followed by “The 
Deserter of Naples” and “Harlequin 
Mungo”—a pantomime. At Covent 
Garden the chief attractions were “The 
Roman Father” and the “Dumb Cake.” 
A great variety of new music of every 
description was advertised by Messrs. 
Longman and Broderip, “music-sellers 
and instrument makers to the Prince 
of Wales,” whose shop at No. 13 Hay- 
market faced the King’s Theatre, being 
twelve doors to the south of Garrards, 
the Crown Jewellers, whose business 
“at the sign of the King’s Arms” was 
established in 1721, and who have re- 
arranged the crowns and sceptre for 
the Coronation of King George V and 
Queen Mary. Above the advertise- 
ment of the desirable Derbyshire ad- 
vowson, and between those of Mar- 
quois’ Patent Razors and Melanscheg’s 
Fashionable Furs, both of which could 
be bought in the Strand, was an at- 
tractive list of table delicacies, such as 
Smoaked Salmon, Dutch Herrings, 
Fine New French Olives, New Rein 
Deer Tongues, Hanibro Sour Crout in 
any quantity, “and a great Variety of 
rich sauces,” published by John Bur- 
gess “at the corner of Savoy Steps in 
the Strand.” The “Original Fish 
Sauce Warehouse” wis established by 
John Burgess, the brother of Thomas 
Burgess, successively Bishop of St. 
Davids and Salisbury, in the year of 
George III’s accession. The hanging 
sign displayed at 107 Strand bore the 
sign of the “King’s Arms.” If the 
Twining Tea House, at the sign of the 
“Golden Lion,” near Temple Bar, 
dates from the reign of Queen Anne, 
“Burgess’s,” the virtues of which were 
sung of by Byron in Beppo and pro- 
claimed by Scott in St. Ronan’s Well, 
ean claim the proud distinction, at a 
time when the Georgian Strand has al- 
most entirely disappeared, of being the 
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solitary survivor of those who adver- 
tised in the first issue of the logograph- 
ically printed Times. We may look in 
vain to-day for Love’s. perfumes, 
Young’s Caledonian Micabau_ snuff, 
Jones’ optical instruments, Vickery’s 
“transparent tetes,” and Walsh’s re- 
fined liquorice. They are all as dead 
as the alluring English State Lottery to 
which Hornsby and Co., Richardson 
and Goodluck and Shergold (names 
certainly of good omen) respectfully 
called the attention of the public, or as 
the prize-fighters, Johnson and Ryan, 
a blood-curdling account of whose 
“late memorable contest” alone repre- 
The Outlook. 
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sents the sporting “head” of Mr. Wal- 
ter’s “logographic” venture. Burgess’s 
however lives and prospers, while the 
Times, now in the hundred and twenty- 
third year of its existence, and with a 
fifth John Walter amongst those re- 
sponsible for its future, produces a 
Coronation Number a single page of 
which contains far more matter than 
the modest sheet in which John Wal- 
ter the first proclaimed the policy of 
the monosyllable “which was to bid 
defiance to corrupters and mutilators 
of the language.”” The times have cer- 
tainly changed since 1788, and we have 
changed with them. 
A. M. Broadley. 
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“The Cross of Honor” by Mary Open- 
shaw is a bald account in the form of 
a more or less weil-constructed novel 
of one of Napoleon’s love-affairs. It 


is not frankly erotic, but occasionally 
takes the conventional point of view as 
if to satisfy at once the reader’s con- 
science and his bourgeois taste for un- 


savory gossip. The characters are not 
convincing, especially at the climax. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


“Jim,” the winsome hero of the new 
story by the author of “Wee Mac- 
gregor,” J. J. Bell, is the five-year-old 
son of an artist, and companions his 
father on a sketching-trip to the Scot- 
tish coast, where his quaint courtesy 
makes friends for him among the cot- 
tagers. Foremost among them are 
Samuel Girdwood, the oldest -inhabi- 
tant, and his shrewd sister Elizabeth, 
who are completely taken captive by 
his childish spell, and stretch stiff 
limbs to hobble after him into the 
wood in search of gnomes and pixies, 
or rack wits and conscience to spin 
yarns acceptable to his eager fancy. 


The fortunate sale of old Girdwood’s 
portrait, at a price incredible to him- 
self, brings the simple tale to a happy 
ending. George H. Doran Co. 


In “Dawn of the Morning,” Grace 
Livingston Hill Lutz describes the 
somewhat improbable experiences of a 
beautiful young girl of the stage-coach 
period—educated at a Friends’ 
School, married by the schemes of a 
step-mother, separated from her hus- 
band by the cruelty of a mother-in-law, 
hiding from all three under an assumed 
name in a small country village, distin- 
guishing herself as a disciplinarian in 
the little school-house, winning the 
heart of the biggest boy but returning 
it to him with exemplary propriety, and 
finally making her way home in the 
midst of a cholera epidemic just in 
time to nurse her step-mother to life 
and reconciliation. The details of the 
story are better than the plot. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


The recent publishing season has 
been rich in historical stories of un- 
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common excellence, and with them 
must be ranked “A Captain of 
Raleigh’s,” by.G. E. Theodore Roberts. 
Its hero is one of those devoted fol- 
lowers of Sir Walter who threw off al- 
legiance to the English crown after his 
shameful death, and sought to avenge 
him on the high seas, and the action 
takes place off the coast of Newfound- 
land, where the villains’ parts are 
played by a band of marauding Devon 
fishermen and the charming daughter 
of a purse-proud colonial governor is 
the prize of valor. With a subject 
comparatively fresh, a spirited plot 
and an unusual range of characters, 
Mr. Roberts has written a story that 
will add to his popularity. L.C. Page 
& Co. 


“Phrynette,” the heroine of Martha 
Troly-Curtin’s vivacious study of Eng- 
lish social life, is a clever young girl, 
the daughter of a French artist of dis- 
tinction, whose father’s death leaves 
her to the care of her mother’s sister, 
in London. There is a slight thread 
of narrative, deftly twisted, and as a 
story the book will be a success. But 
it may also be read chapter by chapter, 
as a series of sketches, in which are 
reproduced with uncommon piquancy 
impressions of Rotten Row, the Ter- 
race, a first ball, portrait exhibition, 
Kew Gardens, Bond Street, a family 
dinner, shopping, electioneering, a day 
at Maidenhead, Queen Alexandra at 
the theatre, the Charity bazaar, the 
South Kensington Museum, and other 
characteristic scenes and _ episodes. 
Satire not of the ill-natured type en- 
livens the descriptions. The book will 
make delightful summer reading. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 
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Dr. Preserved Smith’s “The Life and 
Letters of Martin Luther” is one of 
the most important of recent contri- 
butions to the literature of religious 
biography. It is something more than 
that, for the author treats his subject 
not merely as a theologian but as the 
great leader of a movement which has 
completely changed conditions of life 
and thought. Few of the great men 
of history have proved such tempting 
subjects of biography as Luther; but it 
happens that during the last ten or 
fifteen years a large amount of before 
unpublished material,—letters, com- 
mentaries, and important documents— 
have come to light and upon these Dr. 
Smith has freely drawn. Few pre- 
vious biographers have given a clear 
glimpse of the man himself. The 
reader of this book will find it a bold 
and convincing delineation of that 
strong personality. It almost ceases 
to be a biography after the first few 
chapters. So copious are the selec- 
tions from Luther’s wonderfully self- 
revealing letters and table talk that 
large portions of it may be character- 
ized as autobiography. The book 
carries the reader from the humble cir- 
cumstances of Martin Luther’s birth, 
through his stormy but triumphant life 
to his death. It is undeniably the 
diary of a conscience moulded by pa- 
rental sternness, strengthened by con- 
flict, dominant over every form of op- 
position and given keenness and in- 
sight through experience of the shift- 
ing diplomacy of the court of Charles 
the Fifth. Fifteen or twenty illustra- 
tions from rare paintings and etchings 
enhance the value of the book. Hougb- 
ton Mifflin Co. 





